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From the Spectator, 15 July. 
REBELLION IN IRELAND IMPROVED. 

Ir is impossible to contradict the opinion of 
many well informed persons that the actual state 
of affairs in Ireland must result in rebellion at no 
distant day. The date nominally fixed by the 
performers is October next; and, absurd as the 
formal announcement may appear, there is but too | 
much reason to suppose that it may not be utterly 
fallacious. It will be necessary some day or other 
to realize the threats which have been paraded so 
often; and there is no doubt that, among other | 
species of political chicane, the conspirators count 
upon the effect of the very repetition in throwing 
antagonists off their guard. But a distinct and | 
official recognition has been made of the state of 
proximate rebellion by the retractation of the queen’s 
intended visit. A small minority of the Irish peo- | 
ple, possessing the power which cannot be denied | 
to reckless vehemence, have decreed a rebellion ; | 
and it seems there is no other influence sufficiently | 
potent to guarantee the country against that mon- 
strous visitation. ‘There is no doubt that the 
presence of Queen Victoria and her consort among 
the loyal and romantic Irish would have the paci- 
fying effect exemplified by Richard the Second’s 
appeal to the people against Wat Tyler; but 
those who possess official information have judged 





that it would not be safe to risk that allowable | 


coup de théatre, although it would summon to the 
side of loyalty and order a vast majority of the 


| 
Irish people—the bulk, probably, even of repeal- | 


ers, the Roman Catholic gentry, the whole Prot- | 


estant population of whatsoever cast—all renteort 
those of the confederates who are attempting to | 


consolidate their position as leaders. Still, that 
fraction of the repeal party is pronounced to be 


sufficient to create an eruption in spite of the na- | 


tion at large, and to place in peril the royal dig- 
nity and person, 
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tumult—lIreland is threatened with the greatest 


calamity that man can inflict upon the world: not 
only the scourge of war, but the iron-knotted and 
blood-luaded scourge of civil war. The butcherly 
senses of these people are invited, not deterred, 
by the instant example of Paris. The horrors of 
intestine and metropolitan rebellion have been ex- 
hibited, not in the cold and abstract pages of his- 
tory, but in the visible and tangible shape of actual 
strife. Paris has been a living theatre of carnage 
for the instruction of mankind. But the chief 
conspirators of Dublin are unappalled by the ex- 
ample; and the majority of that unhappy nation 


| possesses no sufficient vigor or strength to control 


its arch criminals. For four days all Paris strug- 


_gled and reeled with the hideous convulsion. The 
/noisome fever of civil war possessed the whole 
| 


town. It was heard in the shrieking execrations, 
in the clamorous moanings of desolation, in the 
roar of artillery. Pale grew the face of the peo- 
ple as the streets reddened with the appalling 
flow of the vital stream. Men, crimson to the 


elbows in the life of their fellow-creatures, battled 


to establish anarchy; the slaughterhouse of the 
capital stank with human blood, and death steamed 
in the streets and homes of the citizens, 

In vain for the rebels. The sword they madly 
drew was turned against themselves, and their Ti- 
tan strength was hopelessly crushed under the 
heel of authority. In vain for the rebels; and 
yet the Irish conspirators are about to draw upon 
their devoted country the same futile and horrible 
visitation ! 

Not altogether in vain, however. Revolting 
as the scene would be, shocking as it is to the in- 
stincts to find anything good in a thing so vile, it 
is not to be gainsaid that a rebellion in Ireland 
would not be an unmixed evil. It would posi- 
tively have what we can designate by no other 
name than ‘‘its conveniences.’’ ‘There is a great 


In this remarkable position of so small a frac- | difference between the cases of rebellious Ireland 


tion, we note a singular corroboration of the opin- and insurgent France, in the proximity of an im 
ion that we hazarded last week—power is never | | mense reservoir of order and power in England. 
wielded by the nation at large, but always by that The curse of Ireland at the moment—the really 
section which is the most active mentally and | efficient cause that prevents any settlement of its 
bodily, and which is prepared to act with prompt: | vexatious if not fatal perplexities—is the unde- 


itude and decision. 
be called the ‘go’? in the confederate party in 
Dublin that enables it so far to pronounce the im- 
mediate destiny of its country. 

A very horrible destiny. At the freak of a few 
banded felons—whose policy is not sanctioned 
even by the wildest prospect of advantage to their 
country—who are instigated by the most trans- 
parent and vulgar ambition, the hope of pleasure 


and profit from a great and sanguinary national 
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It is what may colloquially | cided position occupied by the several parties in 


that country and of the government. All are con- 
tending in a miserable game of fast-and-loose, 
which neutralizes the action of every influence 
that might establish the rule of order. A rebel- 
lion would at once put an end to that impractica- 
ble state of affairs. At the first clangor of the 
trumpet, the entangled anarchy would be dis- 
solved ; the commingled elements of good and bad 
would vibrate to the sound, and fall apart. The 
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sound would utter the ery of the ancient general, 
**Who are on my side—who!” and the antago- 
nist forces would fall asunder; the rebels would 
be eliminated from the mass of the people and 
thrown into position for the engines of power to 
act against them with inexorable decision ; the 
loyal would be called upon to stand aside: the 
helpless of them placed in safety out of the range 
of warfare, the able called to their duty and used 
for the service of their country. Even the rebel 
party would derive a benefit: the leaders would 
be forced to acknowledge the challenge to step 
forth and meet their responsibility at the muzzle 
of the gun ; the deluded followers would see, and 
we believe in a vast number of instances would 
for the first time know, whither they were being 
led. The press, which in Ireland outdoes the 
trumpeter of the fable, for it wields the sword, 
would be brought within effective control, as the 
French press has been during the struggle in 
Paris. There was despotism in the act: who 
questions it? But it was a despotism of mercy, 
which restored peace, and enabled the voice of 
reason once more to be heard. 

‘* Sixty years since,’’ there might have been 
apprehensions that such a state of affairs would 
facilitate the action of the most corrupt tyranny 
on the part of the government. Castlereagh has 
been caricatured, but still his ministry did not 
come into court with clean hands. There would, 
however, be no just ground for any such appre- 
hension now. England is not what it was then ; 
nor, we sincerely believe, is Ireland, although the 
want of a sufficiently decisive policy on the part 
of authority has prevented a consummation of bene- 
ficial influences in Ireland. We are certain that 
a better intelligence, not only among the gentry, 
but even among the bulk of the people and of 
their teachers the priests, has made immense 
strides, and has advanced so far that the institu- 
tion of a just and effective policy on the part of 
the government would at once render those inter- 
nal influences available. The change of opinion 
in this country has been beyond calculation ; not 
only has the state of political opinion when Eng- 
land was tory been reversed, but the blind igno- 
rance on the practical and material interests of Ire- | 
land has been dispelled by extensive and earnest | 
inquiries, insomuch that a large number of states- 
men in all sections of political parties are now | 
duly prepared by self-education to legislate for 
Ireland in a perfectly beneficent spirit. The for- 
cible suppression of anarchy in Ireland would also 
for the first time open the field to the influx and | 
operation of that improved opinion from England ; 
and in the rear of the mastering cannon would 
march the olive-bearing senators of a new era. 








A concurrence of reports from various quarters, 
and in different forms, corroborates the former belief 
that England is to mediate between Sardinia and | 





Austria, to settle the question of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. A contemporary, usually well 
informed on Italian affairs, speaks of a compromise 
as contemplated, by which Venice, or a part of the 
Venetian territory should be ceded to Austria. 

It is to be hoped that this version of the report is 
incorrect. We are persuaded that any such com- 
promise would be unfortunate, perhaps impractica- 
ble. We pass by the necessity that Italy, if jus- 
tice were done to it as a great and important nation 
of Europe, should possess the port of Venice for its 
north-eastern coasts, and rely only on the unquestion- 
able fact that Italians are united in their resolve to 
disencumber their soil of alien rulers who have 
tyrannically misused their power. Any compromise 
short of a complete emancipation of the Italian ter- 
ritory could not be final: if Austria keep a foot of 
Italian land, it will be to keep up the enmity and 
uneasiness, which will not cease until every inch 
has been redeemed. Unless England now do her 
best to make the settlement final, the Italians, 
sooner or later, will be driven to the last unwilling 
appeal—the call for aid from France. And the 
new president of the republic—a military chief with 
a large band of ruffians on his hands, whom it is 
impracticable to slaughter or transport, impolitic to 
send at large, dangerous to leave idle—is not likely 
to refuse any facile pretext for employing them in 
a war congenial to republican predilections and 
French traditions. Unless England help to estab- 
lish Italy, independent and united under monarchi- 
cal institutions, France will go in to help in the 
expulsion of Austria, and will end by cutting up 
the peninsula in Parthenopean or Ligurian repub- 
lies. —Spectator, July 1st. 





Come, Love and Memory, with pilgrim-feet 
To roam again the region of the dawn, 
The dawn of hope which having lured from home 
Your fellow-traveller, left him !—Hope no more 
For him the primrose by the meadow-path 
Shall here unfold, nor vision in the wood 
Reveal, nor add one sparkle to the stream : 
For they are gone who made the vernal world 
Of which he dreamed delightful, they who roved 
With him the dewy glade, while silence hung 
Enchanted o'er the brooding nightingale. 
Hope soars, beholding earth and each dear grave 
Bosomed in heaven !—Come round me, ye beloved 
Companions of my childhood, whether earth 
Or heaven infold you, be in spirit near 
To greet me on my journey. Shapes and hues 
Long vanished, reappear; years, days, and hours, 
Angels alike of sorrow and of joy, 
Of chastened joy and sorrow long subdued, 
Are now before me, colored with the dawn, 
Or dim, or mellow in the light of noon. 
Familiar forms of beauty and of love 
Move round me, smile upon me, bloom and fade 
Untimely ; and a weight is on my heart! 

From the Return, a Summer Day's Journey. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
HYAS THE ATHENIAN. 


Poets are all who love—who feel great truths— 
And tell them ; and the truth of truths is love. 
Puitie Bariey. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sunsuine, clear, warm, and golden, such as is 
seen only in the land of Greece, rested on the sum- 
mits of Mount Hymettus ; Phebus himself might 
have stayed his chariot there to gaze from the 
twin-crested hill, far over the A2gean, towards his 
native Delos. A troop of young Athenians went 
out by the city gates, all mounted and arrayed for 
the sport in which the youth of Attica delighted— 
a bear-hunt. ‘The advancing strides of civilization 
had driven most of the wild beasts from the Attic 
promontory, far into the woody recesses of Etolia 
and the mountains of Thessaly ; but still, occasion- 
ally, the ** honey-lover’’ was attracted by the treas- 
ures of Mount Hymettus, and then, when the news 
reached Athens, all the youth set forth to join in 
the excitement of a bear-hunt. The groves of the 
Academy were almost deserted—there were no) 
wrestlers to join in the exercises of the Lyceum— 
all went forth to the sports on Mount Hymettus. 

‘* Ha!" cried one of the young hunters, turning 
round and casting his eyes back on the city ; ‘‘ so 
the philosopher has still kept some truants by his 
side! Look, there is a little group yet on the 
promontory of Sunium, like a cluster of ants on the | 
top of an ant-hill.”’ 





“‘An apt metaphor, O Lycaon,”’ answered an- 
other. ‘IT doubt not it would gratify the sage 
Plato—the great emmet lecturing his smaller ants 
on the pursuit of wisdom and foresight.”’ 

“Rather say the Athenian bee, as our witty 
Crito entitled him,” cried a youth, gorgeously at- 
tired, with an affected lisp in his voice. ‘* Now, 
Lycaon, I will prove to you all, that though a bee | 
is an emmet, an emmet is not a bee; therefore 
Plato isa bee. And moreover es 

‘By Harpocrates! peace, thou glib-tongued 
sophist,”’ said Lycaon ; ‘‘ we all know thou art} 
liot among the philosopher’s scholars—would thou 
wert, if Plato’s wisdom could stop thy tongue.” 

“ His wisdom could not keep our young Athe- 
nians from the bear-hunt,’’ observed another of the 
troop. “* I wonder who are those few who stay 
with him now ?” 

“ Glaueus, and Myron, I know—oh, and Hyas! 
who brings his wealth among the poverty-stricken 
philosophers: be sure there will be Hyas among 
them.”’ 





| cold. 





“‘ Hyas is here,”’ said a voice, low, sweet, and 
yet with an indescribable burden of sadness in its 
tones; and as the speaker advanced, his counte-| 
nance was seen. It was full of thought, yet its | 
contour was still youthful—almost feminine in| 
grace. It might not have been perfect in form, | 
and yet it was beautiful; there was a depth and 
earnestness in the large clear eyes, changeable in. 
their hue as the eastern sky after sunset, now of 
an intense blue, now shaded into the softest grey. 


His hair, of that deep red gold-color, which the! 


i 





tongue, or a smile from thy lips. 
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Greeks esteemed most beautiful, waved in long 
curls over his shoulders, after the fashion of the 
time. But over all the charms of his face and mien 
was seen the same shadow which was heard in his 
voice, like one sad tone in a pleasant melody. No 
pain contracted the beautiful lips, and yet even 
their smile was pensive. No deep sorrow sat in 
the eyes, and yet there was in them a vague un- 
quiet, a restless looking-forward, as if the soul 
which lighted them was ever yearning for some- 
thing which it could not obtain. 

‘* Hyas here !”’ repeated Lycaon, with a slight- 
ly sarcastic meaning in his tones. ‘‘Art thou so 
soon weary of the philosopher's lore, then ?”’ 

Hyas_ smiled, and answered, without vexation 
or bitterness, ‘All men like change, or else Ly- 
caon would not be found deserting the banquet of 
Aspasia for the bear-hunt on Hymettus.”’ 

‘* Fairly retorted,”’ rejoined the gayly attired 
youth who had been termed sophist, and his loud 
but inane laugh greeted the discomfiture of the 
other, and quickly circulated through the blithe- 
hearted crowd. Youth is ever so ready with its 
mirth. 

‘*Has Hyas then deserted the groves of the 
Academy forever?’’ asked a hunter. 

** Not so,”’ the young man answered; “ but 
one wearies of everything in time—change is 
good. I thought, yesterday, that Plato grew too 
deeply metaphysical. His eloquence chilled, not 
warmed—it was like the shower of ice of which 
the northern barbarians tell, as glittering and as 
I fancied a day on sunny Hymettus would 
cheer and brighten me, so I came.” 

** Yet Hyas is no hunter,’’ sneered Lycaon. 
‘* Has he forgotten the story of Adonis ?”’ 

** Wrong again, Lycaon,’’ pompously observed 
the young sophist. ‘‘ The simile is poor and ill- 
conceived, since I can prove that a boar is not a 
bear, and that Hyas is not Adonis, because there 
is no Venus to weep over him.” 

*‘ Saving our Aphrodite of Athens, our beauti- 
ful Phryne,’* laughed one of the band. 

** Still wrong,’’ continued Eryx the sophist ; 
** for the fairest face in Athens might be a very 
Gorgon’s, for all that Hyas cares. Minerva, Ar- 
temis, ay and Juno herself, all united, would not 
make the image of perfection of which he dreams. 
Is it not so, friend?’’ he turned round to Hyas, 
but the youth’s countenance had recovered its ha- 
bitual passive repose—he hardly noticed that they 
were speaking of him. 

‘* By Jupiter, thou art incorrigible !’’ cried Ly- 
caon. ‘*‘ One may laugh near thee and at thee, 
too; and it were as easy to provoke a speech from 
one of Minerva’s owls as a syllable from thy 
Well, Hyas, 
here is success to thy hunting, and a goddess to 
meet thee on Hymettus, instead of a boar— 
though, truly, I think thou wouldst care as little 
for the one as the other.” 

In this light jesting conversation the young 
Athenians passed the intervening journey, until 
they penetrated into the far woods of Hymettus. 
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Then began all the excitement of the chase. The 
baying of the Thracian hounds, the call of the 
hunters, rang through the still woods. One by 
one the young companions separated, as they 
dashed in succession after the bear. Even Hyas 
entered into the excitement of the scene, and fol- 
lowed for a short time the traces of the hunters. 
Ilis cheek brightened with a faint, tender red, as 
he passed through the wilds of Hymettus, now 
breathing the clear fresh air on the mountain side, 
now plunging into the thick woody shades. But 
by degrees the sounds of the chase grew fainter, 
and he lost sight of the gay robes fluttering among 
the trees. His own passing enthusiasm became 
changed to weariness ; and as the traces of the 
chase and those who followed it grew more indis- 
tinet, and the deep solitudes of the place gathered 
around him, he ceased to take any interest in the 
sport which had at first seemed so pleasant. 

Hyas passed dreamily along, sometimes under 
the shade of trees, sometimes treading upon beds 
of fragrant thyme, where the musical bees kept 
up a perpetaal murmur ; first gay, and then, from 
its monotony, almost leading the mind to sad fan- 
cies. How strange it is, that in this world we 
should be ever sighing over the mutability of all 
things, when in the veriest trifles, even the sweet 
music of bees, an unchanging sameness becomes 
almost pain! A thought such as this floated 
through the mind of the young-Greek, and he be- 
gan to moralize. It was one of the fantasies of 
his nature; his life had been one of dreams, not 
of deeds, and he was ever more prone to muse 
than to act. 

Wearied already, but oppressed more with las- 
situde of mind than of body, the youth threw him- 
self on a soft thymy bank, which sloped down to a 
fountain ; not a bubbling, bursting rill, but a clear 
deep spring, that seemed as calm as a tiny lake. 
lis waters welled forth from their source as silent- 
ly as a good man’s deeds; looking on them, no 
one could tell from whence the hidden spring 
gushed forth. An opening in the trees above let 
in a rift of sapphire, so that the still surface of the 
lakelet seemed but the entrance to an enchanted 
region of cloudless blue, through which fairy 
clouds wandered like white floating birds. There 
was nv lingering trace of its own earthly nature 
in the beautiful spring ; it seemed to have received 
heaven into its bosom, as one who loves takes the 
image of his beloved in his heart, which thus Joses 
its own identity, and is made holy to its inmost 
depths by the reception of that pure and lovely ideal. 

An inexpressible feeling, half-sweet, half-mourn- 
ful, oppressed the soul of Hyas, shutting out all 
the real world, and transporting him into a fanci- 
ful region, in which the mind of youth makes its 
own paradise. Ile wondered that he had never 
before seen this lovely dell, with its solitary spring, 
out of which none, save the birds, appeared ever 
to have drank; upon which no eyes, save those 
ot the stars, had ever looked. All the glow of 
excitement passed away from him, and left a quiet 
dreaminess ; the bear-hunt, the jests and laughter 
of his companions, were as utterly blotted out from 
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his memory as though they had never been. He 
rested his head on a tuft of hyacinths, crushing 
the flowers to make his perfumed pillow, and re- 
mained for hours watching the diamond stars of 
sunlight, that flickered among the leaves of the 
smilax under which he lay. 

‘** This is better than listening to the lore of 
Plato,’ thought Hyas. ‘* Ay, the bees talk a 
sweeter language than the philosopher. And to 
lie dreaming here is truer happiness than to follow 
the sports of the chase. Ah! if the philosopher 
is wiser than the worldly man, the poet is wiser 
than the philosopher. The god-shepherd of Ad- 
metus was happier in the meads of Thessaly 
than was Jove in his own Olympus.”’ 

But by degrees a weariness of spirit crept over 





the youth. The same shadow clouded his face 
‘now as it had done amidst the gay Athenian 
|troop. There was an unsatisfied longing gnaw- 
|ing at his heart, and depriving it of rest. Be- 
neath its influence the sky grew less blue—the 
| warble of the birds changed from a earol into a 
| dirge—the blessed, quiet loneliness of the woods 
became like the dull solitude of a desert. When 
the day was gradually overclouded with the still 
|shadows of the evening, Hyas felt glad; there 
yon a monotony in the continual sunshine which 
|oppressed him. He longed for the coming of twi- 
light, with its tender gloom and its mysterious 
\stars. They would soothe him; those golden 
| eyes of heaven would be like companions; he 
, would be happy then, for he would not feel alone. 
| Ob, poet-soul !—type of poet-souls in all ages— 
here was thy vain yearning; ever seeking for 
something higher, and purer, and more satisfying ; 
putting aside the wine-cup of the present, with yet 
thirsty lips, and striving to quench that thirst with 
the life-waters of some imagined future. This 
was thy nature, oh, poet-heart! whose bliss never 
is, but always is to come—that heart whose 
yearnings after a perfect idea] can never meet fru- 
ition, until God fills it with His eternal now ! 

When the last sunbeams were slanting through 
‘the trees, Hyas rose up, and came and stood by 
|the margin of the spring. A faint shadow had 
| crept over the dream-land which lay imaged in its 
jbosom. Hyas gazed into its depths, and as he be- 
held, a strange phantom appeared to rise therein. 
Two beautiful eves looked at him from beneath 
the still water. They were not the reflection of 
his own, for he stood in the shade, so that his 
figure was not pictured, Narcissus-like, in the 
stream. Nor were they the heavenly eyes of 
planets, for the evening sky was starless. Hyas 
trembled, and yet gazed on, until he saw the shad- 
owy eyes assume form and brightness, and the 
phantom became a face of surpassing beauty, less 
like a woman’s than an angel’s. The young 
Greek instinctively looked behind him, but he was 
alone ; it was only imaged in the water that he 
could see the shadowy face. 

** It is the Naiad of the fountain,’ he whis- 
pered to himself, instinctively recurring to the be- 
lief which his countrymen held. ‘* Yet the phi- 
losophers tell us that all such are but types of the 
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invisible spirit of nature—dreams of man’s imag- 
ining, and only dreams. Still the priests deny 
this: and if so the tale of Hylas is no fable, and 
this lovely face is that of a nymph—I will dare 
to prove it.” 

As he spoke, Hyas knelt down beside the foun- 
tain; the face seemed to rise nearer and nearer to 
the surface, and two white cloud-like arms were 
stretched out, as if to meet his. 

‘* Beautiful shadow, I will tempt all for thee !"’ 
cried the impetuous boy, and he plunged his arms 
downward towards the phantom. They only met 
the chilly waters of the spring, which bubbled up 
as if in resistance to his vain energy, and foamed 
and dashed against the flowering reeds whieh | 
fringed its margin. Yet, from the clear depths 
beyond, the beautiful fuee looked at hian still. | 

‘* 7 will come to thee, if it be to death,”’ cried | 
Hyas. ‘* Oh, thou lovely one, where art thou?” 
He would have plunged headlong into the foun- 
tain, but that he felt himself restrained. 
light as the memory of some beloved embrace | 
which has haunted us in dreams, and only dreams | 





can again restore, was laid upon his neck. The) 


strength of Anteus could not have had more power. 
He sank on the grass, 
mother overwhelms with her loving caresses, his | 
eyes still fixed on the waters, and his voice still 
murmuring, ‘‘ Where art thou ?”’ 


‘*T am beside thee, above thee, around thee !” |which never forsakes the poet. 


was the reply. 


A touch, | and such it ever is. 


sunshine reveals the perfect flower, so at once his 
spirit passed from the vagueness of infancy to the 
full stature of manhood ; the poet rose up from his 
dreamy sleep, as Adam awoke at the touch of 
God in Paradise, conscious of his existence, and 
glorying and rejoicing in his power. 

** This, then, is the image of bliss which I 
vainly sought,’’ he cried. ‘* This is the pure 
ideal which I found not in the pleasures of human 
life and human intercourse; for which I looked in 
the temples of the gods, in the schools of the phi- 
losophers, and, lo! it was not there. Now I 
recognize it, now I am strong. Let me go forth 
to the world, and bring all men to look with me 
on thy face, O dream of beauty! Let me show 
forth light to their darkness; Jet me speak to 
them of purity and holiness, until the ideal is re- 
| bora i in mortal clay, and men become themselves 
| the realization of the inspired dream.’ 

Such was the first outburst of the poet-heart, 
Hyas did not notice, that 
/even while he spoke the well became dark with 
the darkening sky, and the face that had looked 
out from its depths was no longer seen. But 


-| when he turned and saw nothing in the waters but 
like a child whom his | the stars, as they came out one by one, then his 


heart sank within him, and would have become 
weighed down with sorrow but for the dreamlike 
voice, the consciousness of indwelling divinity, 
He rose and 


It was not like a human tone, | prepared to return; but first he stooped down, 


yet it imparted nothing of the strange supernatural drank, and laved his forehead, with the waters of 


awe of a spirit-visitant. 
which we hear in solitary day-dreams, when the 
beloved face rises up before us like a vivid pres- | 


It was more like that | 


the mysterious fountain. It was the baptism of 
his soul, consecrating it to the highest mission of 
man on earth—that of the God-sent, God-hallowed 


ence, and the beloved voice whispers in our ear | | poet. 


words which are only the echo of our own hearts | 


—words to which fancy alone gives a life-like 
reality, and yet we start and think we hear them | 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue Pythian games had just begun, and the 


still. Such was the voice that answered the im-| |wide arena where they were celebrated was one 


passioned call of Hyas. 
around, 

**T see thee not, dream of my soul—I cannot 
find thee,’’ was his mournful cry. How oft has 
it been echoed since ! 

“Look in the waters, and thou shalt behold 
me,’’ answered the voice. ‘*I am the ideal of 
beauty, of purity, of happiness. No man living 


His eyes wandered | moving mass of congregated humanity. 


There 
were assembled multitudes from all the Grecian 
states, giving to the scene an infinite variety. 
| The rude Lacedemonian, in all the pride of his 
| voluntary coarseness, both of manners and attire, 
‘elbowed the elegant, effeminate Athenian; the 
barbarous, half-clad Etolian, eyed with envious 
| astonishment the blazing jewelry and rich attire of 


ever saw me face to face, but the true poet may the luxurious Thessalian ; while the warlike Mes- 
behold my shadow reflected in the deep waters of | senian looked with equal contempt upon both, and 
his own soul, when it is still, untroubled, and un- the peace-loving Achaian stood by with placid in- 
stained. There he may see me, floating between difference. The treaty made by Nicias had just 
himself and that heaven to which he ever looks,| terminated the first Peloponnessian war, and all 
and whither all his aspirations tend. Thus and’ the conflicting animosities of the various Greek 


only thus, when the poet takes heaven into his 
soul, as the still wave takes the sky, can he see 
that perfect ideal, which he alone is able to appre- 


provinces were lulled into a temporary calm. 
The Pythian solemnities were celebrated with un- 
usual devotion ; victor and vanquished, oppressor 


hend.”’ and oppressed, all met in peace and amity on the 

Hyas drank in these words as a parched plant | small, forest-bounded plain, where lay the temple 
drinks in the droppings of April rain. The clouds| of the Delphian Apollo. Beautiful, indeed, looked 
passed away from his spirit, and it received new | the costly shrine, the treasure-house of all the 
strength; his dim dreams took form and shape,! sacred wealth of Greece, where a common wor- 
and became “a living soul.”” As leaf by leaf a| ship created one bond of union, which, among all 
blossom opens, until at last one glorious burst of |the stormy wars of the contending states, re- 
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mained unbroken to the last. All were brethren 
at the Pythian games. 

‘* Well met, well met, countryman !—it is 
something to see a friend's face in this wilderness 
of humanity !’’ cried a youth, whose glittering 
dress, as well as the golden grasshoppers fastening 
back his long, perfumed curls, bespoke him an 
Athenian. ‘‘ Lycaon! Stop—prithee stop!’ he 
persisted, catching hold of the sober-hued pal- 
lium of the person he addressed. ‘‘ I have been 
following thy tall head through the crowd these 
ten minutes ;—no easy task, I assure thee.”’ 

** Probably not,’’ said the other, looking down 
with a half-sardonic smile on the small stature and 
effeminate attire of Eryx the sophist. ‘ This 
place is not quite so attractive for an easy prome- 
nade as our Athenian Ceramicus, nor so good for 
the exhibition of gold and embroidery.”’ 

** Right, right, Lycaon! I ever eschewed the 
Pythian games until now; and I had reason. 
Pah! here is the stain of a dirty hand—that boor 
of an Acarnanian’s, I vow !—on the embroidery 
worked by Phryne’s own taper fingers; and, by 
Hermes ! here is a jewel missing from the hem of 
my purple chlamys! It was that thief of a Cretan 
who helped me through the crowd. Oh, Lycaon, 
Lycaon, pity me! The richest gem in Athens! 
Alas, that it should fall into the hands of a Cretan 
knave !”’ 

** As well belong to a knave as a fool,”’ mut- 
tered Lycaon. 

‘* What was that thou saidst, friend?’’ asked 
Eryx, lfiing up his head from the piteous exam- 
ination of his dilapidated garments. 

** Merely that the jewel was a foolish jewel to 
slip so readily from a master who valued it—ay, 
even more than himself, which is saying a great 
deal.”’ 

**T did—I did, Lyecaon !”* lamented the uncon- 
scious Eryx. ‘* Alas for my jewel !”’ 

** Couldst thou not follow that tall Cretan, and 
offer to teach him all thy wisdom in exchange for 
the jewel? Convince him, by all the arguments 
you sophists use, that what belongs to one man is 
not the property of another, unless he wants it 
more, or can use it better, or is able to steal it!’’ 

Eryx shook his head in woful despondency ; 
even his acquired sophistry had forsaken him in 
this mournfal hour. 

** No, no, we will say no more of this, Lyeaon. 


Only let me stay by thee, for thou wilt be a pro- | 


tection in this crowd. Oh, what an enviable man 


was Hercules!” 

‘‘ What, with his lion’s skin instead of this 
Tyrian purple—his ignorance instead of the learn- 
ing of Gorgias' Fie, Eryx! I, who am only a 
poor disciple of that visionary dreamer Pythagoras, 
who never wore an embroidered robe in his life, 


and knew no difference between a pearl and an | 


onyx-stone—even I have more respect for my 
master than to put forward the nobility of mere 
bodily force! The mind—the mind is all, as none 
should know better than Eryx.” 

The little sophist smiled the placid, benignant 
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smile of gratified vanity, which, while enveloping 
him with its soft, silken folds, proved as impen- 
etrable as iron mail to all the shafts of sarcasm. 
He would have walked about fairly stuck all over 
with these arrows, as proud as an Indian of his 
robe of quills. Verily, there is a blessed uncon- 
sciousness in vanity! The self-distrustful, sensi- 
tive man, sometimes looks with momentary envy on 
the complacent fool. 

‘* Let me peep over thy shoulder, Lycaon ; the 
games are beginning,” said Eryx, trying to raise 
himself on tiptoe, in order to gaze in a direction 
where the movement of the crowd betokened some 
new sight. 

It was the priests, who, in long order, were de- 
scending the marble steps of the temple to take 
their station among the judges in the centre of the 
plain, where a canopy with purple hangings shut 
out the glaring light of the sun. An altar and a 
statue of Apollo were erected within, and beneath 
the seats of the judges the competitors in painting 
and sculpture had disposed their works. Eryx and 
Lycaon stood within a short distance of this post 
of honor, and when the sophist had recovered him- 
self his tongue ran on glibly as ever, disposing 
itself for the idle criticism of one who is never at 
a loss for words, because he never knows how to 
feel. 

** There is the great work of Parrhasius, ‘ Mer- 
cury with the Lyre.’ I saw it myself at Ephesus,”’ 
cried Eryx, now fully alive to his own importance. 
** Lyeaon, behold that head of Hermes—how 
gracefully the hair curls. just as we wear it at 
Athens now! Well, that was my doing. I said 
to my friend the artist, ‘ Parrhasius, taste is every- 





thing, and as no one ever climbed to Olympus to 


| see the hair of the god, we must arrange it as we 


see the most beautiful and tasteful of men on earth 
arrange theirs.’ And so Parrhastus assented— 
nay, requested me to be his model. Observe, Ly- 
caon, the very number of curls is the same! But 
thou look’st not at the picture !”’ 

** No, for Parrhasius is a fool; and so are all 
those who spend time in copying and adorning 
men’s bodies and leave their minds a ruin. It 
may suit those to whom animal life is all, but 
I *tis.a different thing with us.” 

‘Truly thou art another man. Lycaon, since 
thou didst take to this Pythagorean whim. A 
sudden change! Thou wert the merriest jester 
of all our troop, and now thou art full of the de- 
lights of poverty and wisdom; they always go 
together hand in hand.” 

**As riches and folly,’’ sneered Lycaon. 

** Well, well, the times are changed since we 
went hunting on Mount Hymettus. There was 
that quiet boy, Hyas fe 

**As great a fool as any, with his dreams and 
his vagaries—all springing from ignorance,”’ said 
the caustic follower of the sect which had degen- 
erated from the pure doctrines of its founder into a 
theory of mingled cynicism and mysticism, to which 
was united all the pride of learning. 
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his pallium gracefully,’’ said Eryx. ‘* And he had 
no wit either—not a single biting answer could he 
return; and as for beauty—bah! one would have 
thought he was ashamed to exhibit his teeth, for 
he never laughed.”’ 

‘* Perhaps that was the wisest thing he ever did. 
I had forgotten the boy since I left Athens. Is he 
there still ?’’ 

“Oh, no, he has long inoue’ I saw him 
once after the bear-hunt, and then he seemed in a 
strange, wild frenzy, not like his old melancholy 
mood. He made a speech, more weary than even 
the long-winded ones of Plato. I could not un- 
derstand it, so I left him.”’ 

‘* Possibly he was mad.” 

“Tt might be; and in his madness he perished 
most likely, for he was never heard of afterwards. 
But see, the trial begins between Parrahasius and 
another! Ah, I know him! °Tis the young 
Zeuxis, a poor upstart. He to rival Parrhasius, 
who wears the golden crown, and calls himself the 
‘King of Painters!’ But I must be mute.”’ 

“Thank the gods for that!’ ejaculated the 
Pythagorean. ‘* Ah, my master, the three years’ 
probation of silence was a wise law of thine !”’ 

The painters stood forth each beside his work. 
The eyes of all the assembly turned on that of the 
young Zeuxis—a bun~’ of grapes, rich, glowing, | 
and luscious, 

“It is life itself—it would deceive the very 
birds !"’ cried the multitude. 

‘** We will see,’’ answered Parrhasius; and he 
ordered one of his slaves to bring a linnet. 





The bird flew at the canvass, and pecked eager- | 
ly at the deceitful banquet. A shout of triumph | 
greeted the trembling, shrinking youth; and he) 
lifted up his head with a look of inspired joy. 

‘* Now, Parrhasius, raise the curtain that hides | 
thy picture,’’ said Zeuxis, when the shouts ceased. 

The haughty painter’s lips curled. 

** Foolish boy, the curtain is the picture! See, 
O judges, Zeuxis deceived the bird, but Parrhasius 
has deceived Zeuxis himself! Which is the 
greater !” 

‘* Parrhasius! Parrhasius, the king of painters !’’ 





echoed the crowd, while the latter drew his purple 
robe round him in stately triumph. 
more of that ovation than of the glory of his art. 


now; his whole bearing seemed changed. 
drew himself up loftily, and turned aw ay from the | 
enthusiastic crowd. 

‘Thou hast triumphed, Parrhasius,”’ he said | 
“but I have another picture still.”’ 

He placed it before the eyes of all: it was the | 
young Apollo slaying the Python, and never did | 
painter's dream embody a more divine image. The | 
god stood serene in his triumph ; calm, yet joyful ; 
his foot on the serpent’s neck, his bright hair thrown 


back ; seeming less proud of the victory over the | 


He | and stature of a man—anay, of a god! 
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the earth-born creature to be conquered by the di- 
vine. 

The crowd were silent—awe-struck for a mo- 
ment. Genius ever has this power, bowing the 
multitude with an emotion akin to fear. But soon 
they turned to the painted curtain of Parrhasius : 
the petty cheat was more than the glorious image 
with its deep allegory. They could understand the 
first, the latter was beyond them. 

* Zeuxis is a great man, but Parrhasius is the 
king of painters !’’ was the cry that sealed the des- 
tiny of both. 

The young Zeuxis took his picture in his arms, 
as if it were a beloved and slighted child, and de- 
scended the platform. His face was very pale, 
but there was a firmness on the compressed lips, 
a strength and dignity on the noble brow, that 
seemed strange in one vanquished. 

**] have lived for Fame, I will now live for Art 
alone,’? murmured the young painter. His life 
records the glorious result of that vow. 

And now came on the great trial of all, the com- 
petition in those arts especially sacred to Apollo— 
poesy and song. The musicians came with their 
cheerful lyres, their wailing flutes, and, above all, 
the harp which the ged loved, and, failing which, 
Hesiod himself was once forbidden to chant his 
songs at the Pythian solemnities. The minstrels 
hymned the praises of their divinity until the mul- 
titude were entranced with joy; the choral strain 
rose up to the overhanging summit of Parnassus, 
so that the muses might themselves have bent down 
and listened to the orisons of their worshippers. 
In wild enthusiasm the crowd echoed the song ; 
tributary wreaths of flowers fell on the lyres and 
harps; and then, when the rejoicing music faded 
into a holy silence, a poet appeared. 

He was a young man, whose flowing golden 
hair, and lithe, graceful stature, together with the 
small harp which he bore in his hand, made him 
not an unapt representative of the Greek ideal of 
the god of Delphi. The multitude were startled 
into silence ; not a breath stirred the air when the 
poet began. 

He sang, in a kind of recitative, a hymn to Apol- 
lo, as the serpent-slayer, the deliverer from evil. 


| He spoke of the wondrous birth at Delphi—half- 
He thought | 


earthly, half-divine ; sprung from a mortal mother, 


_ yet imbued with the spirit of divinity ; so that from 
Zeuxis neither trembled nor looked humbled | 


very infancy he burst at once to the full strength 
Then the 
minstrel celebrated Apollo the inspired—the giver 
of song and poetry—the child of heaven, born te 
‘enlighten earth, whose presence was as the sun 
itself, kindling the world with life, and warmth, 
and loveliness: at whose very birth all nature re- 
| joiced, and grew brighter under the footsteps of 
the divine child! 

Again the poet changed his strain, and sang of 
the terrible Python—the serpent created out of 
the mud and slime of earth—the curse of the 


mud-created reptile that grovelled at his feet than | world, crawling with head never raised, except to 


: ‘ | 5 ace , 
conscious of the inward strength which had caused | devour and destroy that which is perfeet—hide- 
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ous itself, and hating beauty—vile, and seeking 
to convert good to its own nature—the incarna- 
tion of Evil! 

‘* Tt comes,’’ he chanted, “‘ nearer still; the 
numbing power of its pestiferous breath is already 
cast on the son of Jove! Shall he perish? No, 
he is strong—strong in his purity, his beautiful 
and fearless youth! The spirit of the god is in 
him ; he knows it—he feels it, and enters on the 
fray. Shrink not, ye spirits of earth and heaven, 
who behold the conflict, shrink not if, at times, 
the young limbs quiver, the breath comes faint ; 
it is the earthly mother-nature that clings to him, 
but the child of heaven cannot fall! See, his 
foot is on the serpent, the creature writhes in its 
death-throes! Evoe, Evoe, Apollo! Shout for 
the Deliverer from Evil! Genius has conquered 
the world !”’ 

The poet ceased, and stood with flashing eyes 
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and dilated stature—himself almost the incarna-| 


tion of the triumphant god of whom he sang. 
The multitude felt it, and while the wild chorus of 
** Evoe, Evoe, Apollo!’ was reéchoed from them 
as from one man, all eyes turned with a supersti- 
tious wonder towards the inspired poet who had 
thus swayed them. 

** It is the god himself!’’ cried some ; and they 
looked toward the summit of Parnassus, where 
the sunset rested, as if they almost expected to 
see the chariot of Apollo awaiting the divine min- 
strel. The poet stood, now no longer excited, 
but calm and very pale, though with a glad and 
holy light beaming in his eyes, while a stream of 
golden glory rested on his bright hair, and stole 
down to the harp which he yet held in his arms. 

The priests—wise hypocrites, who knew the 
falsehood of their outward forms, but did not 
know the divine truth of the myth thus shadowed 
forth—the priests smiled aside at the ignorant en- 
thusiasm of the crowd, yet repressed it not. How 
should they? But one of the judges, a good and 
wise man, addressed the minstrel,— 

*“ Who art thou, whose song has moved us 
thus ?”” 

The youth bent his head, then lifted it in noble 
pride, and said, in the same low sweet tone which 
had once been heard in the woods of Hymettus,— 

‘*T am Hyas the Athenian.” 

** Jupiter save us!*’ cried a small gaudy butter- 
fly of a man, springing from the shoulder of 
another much taller, who stood in the crowd near 
the judges’ post of honor—* Jupiter save us, it 
is the mad boy come to life again!’ Hyas, Hyas, 
here is thy friend Eryx, who always Joved thee ; 
and Lycaon—he will sneer at thee no more, I 
promise! Turn round and look at us, noble Hy- 
as!" 

These shrill exclamations failed in attracting the 
attention of the youth to whom they were ad- 
dressed, but succeeded in mightily amusing the 
crowd, whom Eryx harangued with his native 
volubility. 

‘** Yes, fellow-citizens and Greeks, I assure you 
I know him quite well. 
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‘ Eryx, thou art my dearest friend!’ Oh, what a 
noble youth he was, and how I grieved when | 
thought he was dead! One half of my long locks 
hang still in the temple at Athens as mournful of- 
ferings to his manes.”’ 

“Where didst thou borrow those thou now 
-hast?’? was the sportive inquiry of the crowd ; 
| while a fruitless attempt was made to snatch the 
golden grasshoppers from the abundant curls of 
| the sophist. 

** Idiot, come away !’’ muttered the Pythago- 
rean; and Eryx was almost carried off in the 
strong arms of Lycaon, still calling upon * Hyas, 
his dear, noble friend Hyas,’’ to come to his suc- 
| cor. 

Meantime, heedless, unconscious of all that 
passed in the crowd beneath, Hyas bent before the 
judges, to receive the crown which was universal- 

ly decreed as his due. The white-haired judge 
who first addressed him, placed the wreath of 
palm Jeaves on his head, saying,— 

“Take thy meed, my countryman, for Athens 
| has need to be proud of thee. Her noblest ones 
| will weleome thee when thou passest the city 
gates ; and none will rejoice in thee more than 
Eurymedon. Greeks, cry, all of you, Hail to the 
Pythian victor! hail to Hyas the Athenian !” 

The poet had triumphed ; a little while and his 
name would ring through Greece, statues would 
immortalize him while living, his native city would 
do homage before him. Hyas thought of all this 
,—it rushed upon him like a flood of radiant joy, 
and his imagination was dazzled. He descended 
the raised canopy with the step of a king; he saw 
nothing but a confused mass of gazing countenan- 
'ces; heard nothing but the murmur of rapturous 
| applause, that followed him even to his home at 
| Delphi. There he passed into solitude, like one 
Yet the 








_who glides from sunshine into shade. 
| dim shadow was refreshing, for it gave him oppor- 
| tunity fully to pour out his joy. 

** What is poetry without fame? I never knew 
its true bliss until now,’’ he murmured. ‘Oh, 
Fame is glorious—glorious !”’ 

A faint sigh met his ear, and the face of the 
poet became clouded as he looked on one to whom 
his joy brought bitterness—at least he thought so ; 
but Hyas knew not the heart of Zeuxis. 

‘*Fame is glorious; but there is one thing 
/more glorious still—the might of deserving it!” 
‘said the young painter. ‘‘ I rejoice with thee, my 
friend, not so much because that palm-crown decks 
thy brow, and the shouts of praise yet ring in thine 
ears, but because thou has fulfilled thy mission, 
and the poet stands confessed. The world has 
acknowledged thee—it is well! but if not, thou 
_wouldst have been the divine poet still. Hail to 

thee, dear Hyas!”’ 

| So softly, yet not sadly, were these words ut- 
tered, that Hyas was melted to tears. He fell on 
his friend’s neck and embraced him. 

**Oh, Zeuxis, would that thou hadst been the 
victor, too! Thou art greater than I. Can I 





| 
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He often used to say, trust the shouts of those voices that were silent 
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towards thee? Oh, my friend, that I could give! 
thee my joy and take thy sorrow !”’ 

‘Tt is no sorrow, Hyas,’’ calmly answered the | 
painter; ‘* it is only a broken dream : and I wake_ 
stronger and wiser to follow after the real and the 
true.”” 

Hyas listened, but there was an incredulous: 
whisper in his heart ; and the palm-leaves fluttered | 
on his brow, like the caressing wings of the an-| 
gel-faced fiend which lures men on, by the spell | 
of vanity, ambition, or love of fame, to sell their) 
souls for one moment’s shout of acclaim, one hour | 
of flattered pride. Already between Hyas and the 
pure ideal of his aspirations a shadow crept, and | 
the blessed vision which had haunted him through | 
all his years of wandering, when the poet's soul | 


} 


struggled in its swaddling-bands, which had sus- | 
tained him through doubts and fears, and made his | 
spirit grow strong and rise unto perfect manhood, 
—the beautiful dream was almost forgotten. The 
face in the fountain showed faint and dimly even 


in memory. 
CHAPTER III. 


“Leave me, good friends,”’ said Hyas, when 
the procession in his honor was escorting the 
young poet over the hills of Hymettus to his na- 
tive Athens, which had opened her gates in tri- 
umphant pride to receive the Pythian victor. 
‘* Leave me, kind friends; I must have an hour of 
solitude and meditation ; this pomp is too much,” 
wearily added he, while a lurking smile somewhat 
counteracted the meaning of his half-haughty, half- 
languid tones. 

“There spake the noble Hyas, the son of 
Apollo !"’ cried the multitude, ready for the time 
toecho and applaud every wish of their idol. 
‘* Let him have his will, and be left alone to seek 
inspiration from the god.”’ 

“Ah, Lyeaon, how great it is to be a poet!” 
exclaimed the ever-constant Eryx, who followed 
like a shadow after wealth and popularity.— 
“How noble is Hyas, to steal away from the 
adoring crowd for peaceful solitude !”’ 

“A month ago, and it would have been called 
paltry affectation,”’ said Lycaon, with an envious 
sneer curling his lip. . 

The tones caught the ear of Hyas, and his cheek 
crimsoned, while a momentary sting of conscience 
barbed the arrow-words. But soon the applauding | 
murmur around lulled the passing pain; and Hyas| 
stepped from his chariot with a heart that swelled | 
with conscious pride. The shout of the multitude 
arose behind him, and reached even to the dim re-| 
cesses of the wood. What a change! Could it 
be, that he who passed along with a step so lofty, | 
whose jewelled garments swept the dead leaves as_ 
he moved, was indeed the dreamy youth who had_ 
walked under the same green shades with timid 
foot and drooping head, alinost shrinking from the 
whisper of the boughs? 

“Eryx said truly,” murmured Hyas; “it is 
great to be a poet, to sway the multitude, and be 
worshipped like a god—A pollo himself could desire 
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It is glorious to return thus with the 
pomp, and power, and success, of which I dreamed 
long ago in this spot. No, not that olden dream,”’ 
he added, as a consciousness, against which he 
would fain have steeled his heart, oppressed it, 
despite his will. ‘* Not the same dream, but an- 
other far higher—yes, it must be higher! How 
idle was that visionary fancy of making the world 
wiser and nobler—myself unknown! No, it is best 
to dazzle and blind them with my glory, as I do 
now.” 

And as he passed on, in his fancy the sunshine 
seemed to wrap him with radiance; the birds to 
sing peans of weleome ; the very branches to bend 
before him in homage. 


no more. 


** All these were once ministrants of inspiration 


tome. lam now made to immortalize them,’’ he 
thought. ** Rejoice, O woods, for one of the great 


of earth is come among you! And thou, beautiful 
face, how gloriously thou wilt beam on me when I 
bring my triumph to thy fountain! On, then, on!’ 

Thus thought Hyas. As he came with a proud 
step to the mystic dell, he never looked at the flow- 
ers that grew in his path, but trod them under his 
feet ; and it seemed that their perfumed lives were 
exhaled in a wordless complaint against man’s cru- 
elty. At last he came to the charmed spring and 
looked in. 

Alas for Hyas, no beautiful phantom beheld he 
there! The waters were dark and troubled, and 
swayed with a strange and restless motion. Even 
the over-hanging lilies on the brim sought in vain 
for their shadows in the cloudy depths beneath ; and 
though the sky above was pure and serenely blue, 
as on the day when it looked down upon the young 
dreamer resting on his hyacinth couch, yet it found 
no reflex in the darkened wave. As Hyas beheld 
he sighed, with a deep and bitter sigh; and the 
pines around the fountain answered it with a dirge- 
like moan. 

O change! O mournful change! the world with 
its vain-glorious pomp, and its petty vanity, had 
come between the poet and his pure ideal, and the 
shadowy image was no longer there. He’ would 
see it no more, for the unstained holiness of his 
spirit was gone. The blue dream-land, with #s 
white floating clouds—glad fancies that had studded 
the pure heaven of holy aspirations ; the beautiful 


/eyes which had looked into his, full of calmness, 


and peace, and love, that wore in its semblance 
only so much of earth as to temper the radiance of 
the divine—gone—all gone! ‘The inner life, the 
ideal after which he had striven, was no more! 
The trees waved, the birds sang, the clouds wan- 
dered over the sky ; but there was a change, a bit- 
ter and a mournful change—the more sorrowful, 
since Hyas knew it not. He now thought that the 
past had been an idle dream of excited fancy ; that 
no sweet face had ever beamed from the depths of 
the fountain; that its waters must always have 
been dim and obscure as now. He would seek no 
more for a vain shadow, the creation of his own 
brain. So he rose up and turned away with haste. 


As he departed, he fancied once that a faint, mourn- 
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ful voice called him by his name; but at that mo- 
ment gorgeous robes flashed through the trees ; the 
sound of lyres and flutes mingled with the birds’ 
songs, and above all, arose the cry of ** Hyas! hail 
to Hyas, the noble poet, the pride of Athens!’’ 
That loud world-shout drowned the inward voice ; 
it faded into silence, and was heard no mere. 

Athens seemed to wear a festal garb in honor of 
the young victor. All to him was sunshine; the 
senators gave him their tardy praise ; the philoso- 
phers spoke of him to their pupils; and the youth 
of Athens, who had once numbered him among 
their companions, now recounted his sayings of 
old, and discovered that they had seen in him innu- 
merable signs of dawning genius even then. Eryx 
constituted himself priest and flatterer-general to 
the new idol; and Hyas endured his vapid sayings 
with a complaisance that sprang half from indiffer- 
ence, half from an ever-restless desire to be free 
from his own thoughts. In the midst of his glory, 
the same gloom that had oppressed him of old, stole 
over the heart of the poet; but it was not now a 
light autumn mist, it was a thick darkness that could 
not be swept away. Day after day, night after 
night, it gathered more and more. It sat with him 
at the banquets given in his honor; it followed him 
in the streets that resounded with his praise ; it 
haunted him as the pale spectre of the Spartan vir- 
gin haunted her murderer. And it was just, for 
he had destroyed—not a mortal life, but one infi- 
nitely more precious, the life within. He had been 
the slayer of his own soul. 

Of all the early companions of Hyas, Eryx the 
sophist was the only one with whom he now main- 
tained any fellowship. Lycaon dwelt at Athens ; 
but there was something in the icy haughtiness of 
the Pythagorean that revolted against the yet warm 
nature of the poet. Lyecaon fenced himself round 
with the pomp and pride of wisdom, and poured 
from that rugged fortress all the arrows of his sharp 
and poisoned wit. Hyas loved him not; and he 
hated Hyas with all the bitterness of an envious 
and disappointed spirit. 

Thus went on the world without, and thus the 
world within. TlLow little did the two lives assimi- 
late! At last darker and darker grew the soul of 
Hyas; and his songs, once so redolent of all that 
was noble, and happy, and pure, now became full 
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** But thou oughtest to care,” persisted the soph- 
ist. ‘* Come, there is a banquet to-day at Euryme- 
don's. Ha! ha! thy face brightens at the name. 
Thou rememberest the Pythian crown still. Well, 
Eurymedon has just returned to Athens, and seeks 
thee, Hyas.”’ 

‘* Does he so?’’ said the poet, again relapsing 
into the careless indifference which was becoming 
habitual to him. : 

** Yes; and he isa very particular friend of mine, 
and he has one fair daughter who—— But I am 
silent,”’ affectedly lisped the young man, glancing 
at the reflection of his small dapper self in a shield 
of polished steel, which, no longer used in warfare, 
was made an appliance of vanity. 

Hyas turned away in as much disgust as his lan- 
guid manner could assume. 

‘* Harpocrates aid thee, then; thou needst his 
help much !’’ he answered. 

** Ah, Hyas, but if thou didst care for beauty, 
truly Eurymedon’s daughter is very fair. I have 
often thought how well the wild thyme garland wil] 
become her brow when I bring her home in the 
bridal chariot.’’ 

‘Ts it even so?’’ said Hyas, smiling. 
girl loves thee ?”’ 

**Why not? Tam rich. I have poured at her 
threshold a very ocean of libations ; covered it with 
garlands; stripped whole boughs of smilax for 
leaves whereon to write ‘Euthyma.’ A _ sweet 
name, is it not? Of course she will choose me as 
her bridegroom, and her father will confirm it. 0 
Euthyma! beautiful Euthyma!”’ 

** Hast thou done, Eryx?’ was the impatient 
reply. 

** Hyas, thou art cruel! But thou hast never 
been in love !’’ lamented the sophist. 

** Have I not, when I have sung every fair face 
in Athens? But they are all alike—woman’s 
love is a merry jest. However, I am willing to 
go to Eurymedon’s. He had a kind voice and 
look, which were pleasant to me, and I would fain 
see him again. Come !” 

The two companions went to the banquet. Al! 
the guests rose at their entrance; and the couch 
nearest to the host was given to Hyas. The 
young’ man felt glad to be under the influence of 
the kindly face of the aged senator, which carried 
with it an inexplicable charm. The beauty of a 


“*And the 





of grim sorrow or biting satire, so that many shrank 
from him. ‘There was one true and earnest spirit | calm, holy, and benign old age, impressed Hyas 
that would have poured balm on the wound; but | with like feelings of quietness and peace. All the 
Zeuxis was far away, in his quiet and lowly home, | conflicting elements of the banquet, wherein were 
training towards all lofty purposes the great soul | mingled the courtly sportiveness of Alcibiades, the 
that had kept true, and would keep true to the end, | grave discourse of Plato, the acute buat shallow 
to its own lofty ideal. | wit of Gorgias the sophist, could not turn the at- 
**] am almost weary of being thy friend, Hyas,”’ | tention of Hyas from his host. And when, after 
said the sharp voice of Eryx. ‘It is quite a labor | the customary libations, fair young slaves came in 
to make excuses for thy waywardness. Half the ‘as cup-bearers, and the thoughts of the guests 
city complains of thee, the other half wonders at were divided between the rich wines of Eurymedon 
thee.”’ and the beauty of his handmaidens, Hyas heeded 
‘“‘T care not,” wearily replied Hyas, stretching | neither, until Eryx crept to him and pulled his 
himself on the silken cushions of his dwelling, | embroidered sleeve. 
which was enriched with all the costliness of wealth, | “Look, Hyas, it is herself! How strange that 
and adorned with all that taste could bestow. | she should be here! Hush! but look!” 
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Hyas looked, and at the further end of the 
chamber stood a young girl. She was attired like 
the slaves, but her face and form were half con- 
cealed by a light veil, and she seemed shrinking 
from observation behind the heavy purple curtains. 
From beneath the gauze-like drapery of her veil 
she looked eagerly towards the unconscious guests. 
Hyas trembled under the fixed gaze of those beau- 
tiful eyes—they reminded him of an almost for- 
gotten dream. Strange! most strange! the lovely 
girlish face that gleamed from beneath the shadowy 
veil resembled the vision that Hyas had seen in 
the pure days of his youth. It was the earthly 
semblance of the face in the fountain. 

As the poet looked, his whole frame thrilled. 
He could have sprung to meet the heavenly vision, 
but it seemed to melt away slowly, lingeringly, 
like the image in the water. When he saw it no 
more, Hyas felt as if the light of day had been 
suddenly withdrawn, as though the sun were 
blotted out from the sky. Eryx whispered his 
idiot raptures; the confused murmur of voices 
arose; the conversation was mingled with Bacchic 
song: but Hyas heard nothing—his eyes were 
fixed on the purple curtain which had shut out 
what seemed the image of his soul. Only once, 
when he turned, he encountered the fixed, mean- 
ing look of Lycaon the Pythagorean. There were 
in it scorn, anger, anxiety. The eyes of the two 
young men met, and then turned involuntarily to 
the same object—the curtain beneath which Eu- 
thyma had stood. At that moment each read the 
other’s heart. 

‘Thou art pale, weary; our festal mirth suits 
not thy tastes, Hyas,’’ said the good Eurymedon. 
“Thou wouldst leave the banquet! Well, I have 
a garden that Flora herself might love. The still 
evening breeze under the olive trees will be more 
pleasant than this scene to a poet like thee. Go, 
dear Hyas.”’ 

And gladly Hyas crept away, for his heart was 
full. That sudden vision had brought back feel- 
ings that had hitherto seemed dead within him; 
all the freshness of his youth, its pure aspirations, 
its earnestness after the good and the true, its 
bursting joy and its pensive dreaminess, more de- 
licious still. 
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dark cloud that had so long overshadowed him 
melt away into a holy dew. Hyas leaned his head 
against the thick olive trees, arid wept. Oh, how 
blessed were those tears! 

The strain ceased, and another voice broke like 
a harsh tone on that happy dream. 

** Euthyma, not weary yet of the Pythian vic- 
tor’s songs ?”’ 

**All Athens sings them, why not I?”’ was the 
answer. Hyas felt it came from no other lips 
than hers. 

‘*The more since thy wild fantasy has been 
gratified, and thou hast looked upon the poet's 
face. How would thy father have frowned had 
he known that only a slave’s mantle hid his 
treasure from the rude eyes of the banqieters ?”’ 

“*T saw them not,’’ murmured Euthyma; ‘I 
only saw him.” 

** What, thy father?’ 

** Hyas, Hyas!’’ softly answered the girl, as if 
she took pleasure in lingering over the name; it 
had never before sounded so sweet to him who 
bore it. ‘‘ Yes, I am glad I looked ; he is like 
my dream. Oh, nurse! how beautiful he is, with 
his long golden hair and his sweet eyes! I could 
kneel before him and think it was the Apollo that 
Zeuxis drew!” 

‘** That which Eurymedon brought from Delphi, 
and which thou art watching and gazing at day 
after day ?”’ 

‘* Why not, dear nurse? It is beautiful, there- 
fore I love it; even as I love the songs of Hyas. 
Is this wrong ?”’ 

** May be not; thou wert ever too wise for me, 
child: only I would not that the Athenian maid- 
ens should know that the daughter of Furymedon 
thinks and speaks thus of a stranger. But the sun 
is setting, and my master will be calling thee.” 

**T will come soon,’’ answered Euthyma; 
‘‘ when I have sung my orisons to Apollo, the god 
of Hyas, who inspires and watches over him, the 
Athenians say.’’ And then her clear, young voice 
awoke again in a portion of the hymn wherein the 
poet had celebrated the Deliverer from Evil. 
Hyas looked through the leaves and beheld Ku- 
thyma where she stood, with the warm glow of 


He wandered under the olive shades | sunset falling on her face, and lighting up her 


with a strange feeling, half glad, half mournful ; | hyacinthine hair. Her presence filled his whole 
and ever between the flickering leaves, and in the’ being, transfusing it with unutterable joy. He 


cloud shadows of the sky, his fancy seemed to | 


picture that beautiful face. 


moved not; he did not even wish to go nearer, 


|lest the dream should vanish ; but he watched her, 


At length he heard through the trees ‘a voice | and knew that he had found the one true love of 


Singing, whose sweetness seemed like that of those | 


divine eyes translated into music. 
it was one of his own songs; a song of that old 
happy time when the poet's soul first burst to a 
consciousness of its power, and overflowed with 


holy thoughts, and world-wide love, and purest | 


life, to which all others are but shadows—the re- 


He listened : | flection of his own nature on that of another—the 
| ideal of his soul. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From the day of Eurymedon’s banquet, a 






gladness, befure the shadow had come between | deeper meaning awoke in the poet's songs: the 
him and his nobler self, and shut out the image ‘divine shadow of Love had fallen upon his spirit, 
of the fountain. Tt was a joyous hymn, which the and sublimated all things to its own essence. 
poet's heart had sent up to heaven, a loving call There had been a time when, goaded on by the 
on the whole brotherhood of true spirits throughout | never-satisfying longing, the dreary void which 
the world. As he listened, its spell made the | was in his heart, the poet, in his thirst for wild 
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excitement, had degraded his holy mission, and 
given his power of song to Bacchie orgies, to 
wordly adulation of the rich or the beautiful, or to 
that bitter satire which holds its Argus eyes open 
to evil it decries, until it ceases to believe in the 
very existence of good. All this could be no 
longer. Those beautiful eyes seemed ever looking 
into the depths of his heart, and beneath their in- 
fluence all thought that had once defiled it fled 
away. Again the haunting image of his boyhood 
rose up before him; it was now mingled with an 
earthly ideal, as pure and almost as beautiful. 
The face of the fountain seemed but a shadowing 
forth of the beloved Euthyma. 

The daughter of Eurymedon remained shut up 
in her customary but not unpleasing solitude ; at 
stated times mingling with other high-born women 
in the religious processions which furmed the only 
intercourse which Athenian maidens had with the 
world. Euthyma had known no other life, and 
desired none. She had created around her a 
dreamer’s paradise ; its centre one blissful image, 
the embodiment of what Zeuxis painted, and Hyas 
sung. The day which had so strangely colored 
the poet’s fate was not without its influence on 
her. Her dim dreams took shape and hue, and 
were transformed into the love-idol that a woman 
makes to herself but once in a lifetime. Its 
presence haunted her, engrossing her whole soul, 
ruling her thoughts, until all her dreams, all her 
fantasies, converged towards itself. The glorious 
image was now no ideal transcript of perfection, 
no pictured Apollo, but it came in human likeness, 
with the bright, floating hair, and the deep, clear 
eyes, the likeness of Hyas! Ere the maiden knew 
it herself, her girlish worship had become woman’s 
love. 

A love like this has in it something of religious 
adoration, inasmuch that it is long content with the 
simple worshipping of its divinity, and looks no 
more for a return than the priestess at the shrine 
expects that the god should vouchsafe audible an- 
swer to her vows. So Euthyma, absorbed in the 
bliss of loving, never dreamed of being herself 
loved ; only at times when the poet’s song reached 
her loneliness, imbued with all the new life with 
which she herself had inspired them, they found a 
mysterious echo in Euthyma’s bosom. Sometimes 
their outburstings of love made her heart thrill 
with answering joy, and then caused it almost to 
cease its beating, chilled by a vague jealousy ; 
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and following the sacred peplos, the embroidered 
garment of Minerva. Many a young heart beat 
with anticipation, vanity, or curiosity ; one rejoiced 
to mingle in the gay show, another to wear her 
rich garments, a third to show her dazzling beauty 
to men’s eyes. Euthyma had but one thought— 
that there she would see Hyas. She knew not 
how faithfully heart responded to heart ; that when 
the poet was reminded of the new glory he would 
acquire, since, according to the custom lately in- 
troduced by Pericles, the solemnities were to be 
crowned by hymns in praise of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton—the chosen bard none other than the 
Pythian victor, the darling of the Athenians—Iyas 
cared for nothing, thought of nothing, save that in 
the glittering show he would surely see again the 
beautiful face which had become his inspiration— 
the face of Euthyma. 

The procession passed by in all its pomp ; the 
aged men of the city, with their green olive boughs ; 
the armed warriors ; the strangers, each carrying 
the symbol of his foreign birth, a smal! gilded boat; 
the youths, crowned with millet, chanting pwans 
to the goddess ; and last of all the golden basket- 
bearers, or canephori. On came the virgin troop, 
some with their eyes cast down in maidenly shame- 
facedness; others with bold, wandering looks, 
seeking for admiration ; and some darting now and 
then, from under their long lashes, passing glances, 
like frightened deer. 

Hyas had sought to be free from the prying 
friend who ever kept close to him in al] public 
places, as if seeking to catch the infection of fame 
through perpetual contiguity. But Eryx was more 
persevering still. 

** Hyas, Hyas, look!” cried the sharp, distinct 
tones of the sophist, as the last division of cane- 
phori passed by. One of the maidens started— 
trembled ; the golden basket which she bore on 
her head fell to the ground, and all its flowery 
treasures were poured at her feet. 

Oh, happy lover! who was close by to gather 
up the scattered flowers, whose hand replaced the 
graceful burden, and touched for one moment the 
soft, scented hair on which it rested; and, oh, 
happy maiden! who, as the procession moved on. 
looked up amidst her blushes and met those earnest 
eyes, and felt that their mute language was none 
other than the eloquence of love. At once heart 
sprang to heart with a glad response ; each had 
found, and knew that it had found, its other self— 





while a sadness uncontrollable possessed her. How 
happy must be the maiden whom Hyas loved, if 
in truth it was no poet’s ideal! 


hoped it might be only thus, and yet she knew not! 


why she wished. 

The great festival of the Athenian maidens was | 
the Panathenwa. These days of religious celebra-| 
tion in honor of Minerva came in the pleasant: 
season of early summer, and the young patrician | 
maidens, who then appeared in procession as cane- 
phori, counted, for months and months previous, | 
the time when they should walk through the city, 


admiring and admired, bearing their golden baskets | 


Euthyma almost 


the life of its life. Henceforth, whenever the ealm 
_home-solitude of Eurymedon’s daughter was visited 
by the poet’s songs, they spoke unto her as sou! 
speaks to soul. Often, after the Athenian fashion 
| of wooing, garlands were hung at her threshold by 
invisible hands, and she saw her name carved 0 
the trees; while many an olive-leaf floated in her 
path bearing the same inscription—* Euthyma ;” 
but the maiden heeded not these outward signs of 
‘the power of her beauty over many others. She 
felt only the silent worship, deepest of all, of ove 
At last Eurymedon called his only child to hin, 
and told her that the time was come when the 


| 
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bridal chariot must bear her from her father’s house 
to that of another. Then it was that a terrible 
fear fell upon the heart of the young dreamer, and 
the real shut out all the dim visions of fancy. 

“Oh, father, 1 am so happy, I seek no bride- 
groom! Let me stay with thee!’ implored the 
girl. 

Eurymedon answered her gently and kindly, but 
told her that the last of his house must not die un- 
wedded, and that of the three wooers who sought 
her she must choose one. There was a flitting 
smile on the father’s lips, as he took her hand and 
Jed her to where these suitors awaited her presence ; 
and the old nurse, as she met her master’s eye, ar- 
ranged Euthyma’s veil, kissed the blushing, weep- 
ing face of her darling, and bade her be comforted, 
for she was happier than she deemed. 

Eurymedon’s daughter glanced fearfully at the 
three who sought her hand. Eryx, whose attire 





was a very rose garden of perfumes and hues, | 
flung himself at her feet. Lyeaon, drawing up | 
his tall person in all the pride of learning, seemed | 


to think he did great honor to the shrinking girl in | thee, until it become absorbed in thine !”’ 


making her the bride of a philosopher. 


The third 
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ness, its gloom’ How can I darken thy young 
life by uniting it with mine?’’ sighed Hyas, as 
even then all the doubts and mournful fancies of 
old came across his mind. ‘* Dost thou know that 
even amidst the joy of love I have been sad—that 
all my life has been a vain pursuit after happiness 
—that I am fitful and dreamy—that I have been 
very proud and vain, and even now the faint shadow 
of that cloud lingers on my spirit? 
bear with all this?” 

But Euthyma answered— 

**] love thee! thou to me art all that is noble, 
and good, and fair. 1 desire no higher lot than to 
bow my spirit before thine; to worship thee, to 
encompass thee with love—love that asks no 


How wilt thou 


(greater meed than the right to make thee happy. 


Come to me, beloved of my soul! repose thy heart 
on mine, and it shall bring thee peace. Art thou 
weak? I will be thy strength. Art thou sorrow- 
ful? Iwill soothe thy sorrow into gladness. Take 


/me, O thou who art my life’s blessing! let that 


life be given for thee, be spent in ministering to 


As she spoke, Euthyma leaned over her be- 


stood a little retired, looking on her with eyes of trothed until her forehead rested on his, and her 


speechless love. Euthyma met them, and a deep | 
joy beamed in her own; her whole soul drank | 
gladness from the presence of Hyas. 
“ Beautiful Euthyma!” eried Eryx, ‘I have | 
loved thee ever since I saw thee, three years ago, | 
in that exquisite white peplos, with gold lilies, at | 
the Panathenea. I do not speak of myself—I 
scorn it—but I am the richest man in Athens ; | 


long dark tresses fell around him like a cloud ; 
and the poet knew that his soul had found a haven, 
a blessed resting-place, where, encompassed by all- 
pervading, all-satisfying love, it would be at peace 
and wander no more. 

Then Hyas grew strong, and his spirit was re- 
newed in all the pure feeling of its youth. He 
now knew why it was that the face in the fountain 


and the bride of Eryx shall have a peplos as fine | had been invisible to him, from the evil that defiled 


as Minerva’s, and jewels and palaces without 
end.” 

“ Peace, chattering fool !** said the stern Lycaon, 
stepping before him, ‘* the daughter of Eurymedon | 
regards not such vanities. Maiden, what I am | 
thou seest. 

Lyeaon the Pythagorean will think less of her hus- 
band’s wealth than of his wisdom. 
this, | take thee, if thou art willing.” 


| rified it ; 


> f e | 
I am aot rich, but the chosen wife of 


Satisfied of 
of girlhood, Hyas, following ever like a shadow 


and darkened his soul. Love, the refiner, had pu 
love, the sun of life, had swept away its 
clouds, and Hyas felt that he dared look once more 
into the depths of the mystic spring. Therefore, 
when the daughter of Eurymedon went with her 
maidens to gather, with customary solemuities, the 
bridal garland of wild thyme, and the bees on Hy- 
mettus were scared away by the merry laughter 


The loud, self-confident tones of the philosopher | the steps of his beloved, was drawn to the olden 


were fullowed by silence ; and then Hyas said, in | 
that low voice for which he was remarkable, 


whose exquisite modulations fell Jike music on all | 


hearts— 


“ 


my love! Look on me, for I love thee!” 

“My daughter, choose,’ said Eurymedon. 
“Thou alone art the arbiter of thy destiny.” 

Then Euthyma covered herself with her veil, 
like Penelope of Ithaca, and laid her hand in that 
of her heart’s beloved. Her choice was made. 

An hour later, and the betrothed ones sat to- 
gether in the olive-garden, pouring out their full 
hearts each to each. Hyas lay at the feet of Fu- 
thyma, her hand rested on his neck, and wandered 
lovingly amidst his hair. He had told her of all 
his life, his early dreams, his errors, his repentance. 

I am not worthy of thee, my beloved! How 
can I bring to thee my heart, with all its wayward- 





spot. 

Trembling, doubting, yet hoping, he stood un- 
der the smilax-tree, and gazed into the waters. 
They were still and pure as when he first beheld 


Euthyma, I have nothing worthy of thee but ‘them; and, lo! gradually as the clouds formed 
| themselves into shape on the bosom of the sky, out 


of the clear heaven reflected in the spring arose the 
beautiful image. The eyes, full of deep, tender 
joy, looked into the poet’s soul, and thrilled him 
with a holy rapture. 

‘*Oh, blessed dream of my youth, leave me 
never more !’’ he cried ; ‘‘ let me ever behold thee 
as I do this day; keep my heart pure, that my 
eyes, all unclouded, may be able to look on thy 
beauty !” 

While Hyas spoke the sky reflected in the 
waters seemed overflooded with a burst of sunshine, 
so radiant that beneath its power the shadowy face 
melted away as the moon fades in the glowing 
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splendors of mid-day. It was not overshadowed, 
but absorbed in light, its own beauty swallowed up 
in a still greater glory. 

Hyas marvelled, and grew sorrowful: but, as 
if in answer to his fears, the voice, remembered of 
old, spoke to his heart :-— 

** Despair not, though thou seest me no more ; 
thou hast no need of me; the shadow of thy soul | 
has become a dream no longer. Rejoice, and go | 
on thy way with a strong and earnest heart, for 
thou hast attained the poet's true ideal as near as | 
earth can bestow.”’ 

Still vaguely comprehending the meaning, Hyas 
cried sadly— 
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**Oh, beautiful image! shall I see thee no 
more? Where then shall I find my spirit’s desire, 
its guiding strength, its inspiration ?”’ 

‘* Look once more in the waters, and thou shalt 
behold it.” 

He looked, and reflected in the spring was no 
airy phantom, but a woman’s face, the wild-thyme 
garland waving over the clear brow, and the calm, 
loving eyes. Hyas turned, and felt round his neck 
the warm, soft arms of Euthyma; and while he 
clasped his bride to his bosom, the young Athe- 
nian knew that the poet's best ideal on earth is a 
true-hearted woman’s love. 





ACTON BELL’S TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL.* 


Tue volumes of fiction that some time since ap- 
peared under the name of Bell, with three several 
prenomens, had such a generic resemblance to one 
another that several reviewers remarked it. The 
first and most striking affinity was of substance. 
Each of the Bells selected the singular both in char- 
acter and incident. The persons were such as are 
formed by a natural peculiarity of disposition, influ- 
enced by an equal peculiarity of circumstances, or 
produced by strong passions running their course 
unrestrained in the freedom of a remote country 
place, at a time which permitted greater liberty to 
individual will or caprice than is vouchsafed even 
to brutal and isolated squireens in these days. The 
composition—not mere diction, but the arrangement 
of the incidents and persons, as wel! as the style 
of the things themselves—was extreme and wild; 
seeking to base effects on the startling, without 
much regard either to probability or good taste. 
A rough vigor characterized the whole batch of 
Bells; but Currer Bell, the author or editor of 
Jane Eyre, exhibited rather the most cultivated 
taste and decidedly the most literary skill. 

Nearly one half of The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 
by Acton Bell, forms a sort of setting to the main 
story, and is pitched in a more natural key than 
the author’s previous novel, though not without 
occasional roughness. In escaping from his ex- 
treme and violent manner, however, he loses some- 
what of his strength and interest. There is nature, 
undoubtedly ; but it is of acommon kind. ‘The 
daily life of a young and self-sufficient gentleman 
farmer and his family, with the characters and gos- 
sip of his neighborhood, are scarcely enough to 
sustain the reader for a volume, even with the addi- 
tion of the aforesaid farmer's love for the mysteri- 
ous tenant of Wildfell Hall. 

The tale of this lady, which she has written 
down apparently for her lover to read, is a story 
of suffering in married life, arising from the licen- 


founded on such subjects form the narrative of the 
tale, till she secretly escapes, and takes refuge near 
her brother; whom Gilbert Markham, the farmer 
lover, has mistaken for a favored swain, and fero- 
ciously assaulted. In due time Mr. Huntingdon, 
the husband, dies ; his widow’s possession of prop- 
erty causes a considerable delay in the denouement; 
but it comes at last. ; 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, \ike its predecessor, 
suggests the idea of considerable abilities ill applied. 
There is power, effect, and even nature, though of 
an extreme kind, in its pages; but there seems in 
the writer a morbid love for the coarse, not to say 
the brutal; so that his level subjects are not very 
attractive, and the more forcible are displeasing or 
repulsive, from their gross, physical, or profligate 
substratum. He might reply that such things are 
in life; and probably glimpses of such a set as 
Huntingdon and his friends are occasionally caught 
in Doctors Commons cases, and tradition pictures 
such doings as not very rare in the early part of 
George the Third’s reign—although Mr. Bell paints 
them as contemporary. Mere existence, however, 
as we have often had occasion to remark, is nota 
sufficient reason for a choice of subject ; its genera! 
or typical character is a point to consider, and its 
power of pleasing must be regarded, as well as its 
mere capabilities of force or effect. It is not only 
the subject of this novel, however, that is objection- 
able, but the manner of treating it. There isa 
coarseness of tone throughout the writings of a! 
these Bells, that puts an offensive subject in its 
worst point of view, and which generally contrives 
to dash indifferent things. —Spectator. 





Tue Packet Surp.—The packet ship is a cur 
ous triumph of modern times. We are domicil: 
ated upon the ocean. I hear the notes of a piano, 
the lowing of a cow, the cackle of hens, indeed «ll 
the noises of a barn-yard! We have fresh meat 
and milk, warm bread, &e. Sea travelling, how- 
ever, is capable of being yet more improved upor. 





tiousness, drunkenness, and downright black guard- 
ism of her husband and his associates. She is | 
provoked by his profligacy, disgusted by his habits, | 


- | 
and surrounded by tempting gallants; and scenes 


* Republished by Harper & Brothers, New York. | 


Warm baths might be introduced, and stoves to ¢e- 
stroy the effluvia of bilge-water. Cabins might be 
so constructed as to admit the air through a smal! 
side window to each. The berths, sofas, and dir- 
ner-tables, with their seats, might be hammock- 
swung.—Fay. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE CHARACTER OF COSTUME. 


Aut who have exercised even a superficial de- 
gree of observation, must be aware how much 
their estimation of a stranger is influenced by the 
habiliments of his outward man. The garnishing 
of a bonnet, or the pattern of a vest, can give cu- 
rious hints on biography; and Beau Brummell's 





maxim, that a ‘‘man was esteemed according to 
the set of his shirt-collar,’’ is not without some | 
experimental truth. Look out on a city thorough- | 
fare, saunter along a fashionable promenade, enter | 
a place of public assembly, and see what varieties | 
of character present themselves to the mind through | 
the different combinations of silk, woollen, and | 
cotton fabries which form the staple of British ap- 
parel. Almost involuntarily a spectator will dis- | 
cover and classify the accurate and inflexible in| 
small ways, who would wage war for the size of 
a button or the position of a pin; the jumbled | 
and disorderly, whose lives stumble on from one | 
casualty to another; the strivers after effect and. 
show ; the servants of unembellished utility ; the | 
creatures Of milliners, yea, and those of tailors | 
also, who live only from the fashion ; and the few | 
who use the fashions of life, yet are not subject. 
to any of them. It is not possible that impres- | 
sions thus received could be always correct : there | 
are a thousand petty influences that operate on the | 
clothing as well as the conduct of humanity, but 
they are generally entertained in lieu of something | 
more certain; and those who will not go as far as | 
character, occasionally inquire of beaver and broad 
cloth regarding the wearer’s profession ; not only 
where it has appropriated some peculiar mode, as 
in the cases of clergy and military men, but in the 
less conspicuous vocations, where the matter is 
left entirely to individual selection. Thus poets’ 
and Blues were believed to be recognizable in the 
days of our grandfathers, and some still pretend | 
to discern the insignia of those orders. We once 
heard a railway clerk assert that he never was’ 
mistaken in schoolmasters or commercial travel- 
lers; and among the anecdotes of the French rev- 
olution, is one concerning a countess who attempt- 
ed to make her escape from the Temple in the’ 
disguise of a charwoman, but was detected by the 
aristocratic fashion in which she wore a washed-_ 
out cotton shawl. ‘‘ How were they dressed ?’’| 
is & universal inquiry; and the whole body of | 
Writers in travels, fiction, and history, seem aware | 
of the fact, and describe the attire of their princi-| 
pal characters with minutiae worthy of the Court | 
Vireular. Nor is the idea of its importance un-| 
founded. An old author remarks, “ that it is not, 
Quakers’, millers’, and bakers’ boys alone that are | 
distinguished by the cut and color of their gar- 
ments ; but individuals, nations, and times, be-| 
cause the habit of clothing is one of the great par- 
ticularities of man, which, if it be not common to 
all men, is shared in by no other animal ; and like 
the handwriting, or fashion of speech, it serveth 
to denote somewhat of his proper personality.” 


i 





| Victoria. 
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The truth of these observations is strikingly illus- 
trated by a gallery of old family pictures, or those 
portraits of sovereigns and celebrated persons 
which exhibit the costume of the ages in which 
they flourished ; and it is an amusing, yet not un- 
instructive study, to trace the coincidence that ex- 
ists between the character of each sueceeding cen- 
tury and the fashion of its garments, from almost 
the dawn of our national history to the reign of 
In this respect costume furnishes the 
most obvious signs of the times, in which the be- 
holder may read their moral and mental character, 
even as the picture-lovers of some future generation 
will speculate on the books of beauty, the fash- 
ionable magazines, and, should any be preserved, 
the photographic portraits of our own day. The 
earliest account of British costume is given us by 
Julius Cesar and his contemporaries, according to 
whom it consisted of a beard reaching to the breast 
like a tangled mane; a mantle which descended 
almost to the knee, made of the hide of a brindled 
cow, with the hair worn outwards, and fastened 
in front with a pin of bone or a long thorn; a 
shield composed of wickerwork ; a brazen javelin ; 
and the greater part of the body painted dark-blue, 
or some say green, the breast and arms being punc- 
tured with the figures of plants and animals, like 


the tattooing of the South Sea isles. This primi- 


tive fashion naturally represents a land covered 


with primeval forests, the resort of the bear and 
the bison; huts constructed of wattles and mud, 
and thatched with heath and fern; gatherings for 
rude Pagan rites round the solitary cromlech, or 


| in that puzzle of antiquaries—the circle of Stone- 


henge ; and a savage veneration for the Druid and 
the mistletoe. 

How the belles of Britain were arrayed in 
Cesar’s time we are not informed, but the pro- 
gress of civilization may be traced by the dress of 
the celebrated Queen Boadicea, who lived more 


than a century later, as described by a Roman 


historian on a state occasion: her light hair fell 
down her shoulders ; she wore a torque, or twisted 
collar of gold; a tunic of several colors, all in 
fulds ; and over it, fastened by a fibula, or brooch, 


_a robe of coarse stuff. We also gather from some 


remnants of old Celtic poetry that at the same period 
the dress of the Druid was a long white robe, as 
an emblem of purity; that of the bards a blue 
one; and the professors of medicine and astrono- 
my, which appear to have been curiously connected 
in the minds of our Celtic ancestors, were distin- 
guished by a garment of green, because it was 
the garment of nature; while those who aspired 
to unite the honors of those three vocations to 
their names, wore variegated dresses of the three 
colors—blue, green, and white. 

Pliny tells us that these divers-colored garments 
were made of a fabric called bracew, composed of 
fine wool woven in cheques, and evidently synony- 


mous with the Seottish tartan. Several Roman 


| writers add, that of this chequered cloth the many- 


colored tunic of Boadicea, and the entire dress of 
her most distinguished warriors, were formed, 
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From their description of the latter, it appears to 
have exactly resembled the costume of a High- 
land chief, with kilt, plaid, and dirk; wanting 
only the plumed bounet, and the tasseled sporan 
or purse. These were the additions of after- 
times, which came with the pibroch, the fiery 
cross, and the black mail, to the Celts of our 
northern mountains ; but the days of which we 
speak were those of the plaided warriors, encoun- 
tering the cuirassed and Latin-talking legions of 
Rome—the days of the hewing down of old oak 
woods—the building of those Roman forts and 
cities whose ruins and burial urns are turned up 
by modern excavation. It is curious to consider 
that the chequered cloth, which was now regarded 
by the Romans as a savage dress, had once (if a 
modern and well-supported theory be true) been 
the costume of a large part of the earth, including 
the countries afterwards inhabited by the Ro- 
mans; and that, after surviving eighteen centu- 
ries in one corner of the island of Britain, it has 
come again to be a favorite wear over regions far 
beyoud the bounds of the Scottish Highlands, as 
if the first faney of the European races with re- 
spect to clothing had involved some peculiar felic- 
ity, which was sure to rekindle their affections on 
its being brought again before their notice. True 
it is, the chequered brace, in which the heroic 
queen so nobly, though vainly, strove to defend 
her country and people, is at this moment worn 
throughout the British dominions—and they are 
wider than Rome ever dreamt of—in a thousand 
varieties, from the satins and velvet of court cos- 
tume, to the coarse muffled cloak or plaid of the 
winter traveller; while the faith, the power, and 
the vices of the Romans have long ago become 
but matters of dry and antiquated history. 

Next come the Anglo-Saxon times, of which 
we have actual portraits preserved in some old 
illuminated manuscripts, such as that of King Ed- 
gar in the Book of Grants to the Abbey of Win- 
chester, A. D. 966. Here flax appears in full 
fashion—the monarch’s dress consisting of a linen 
shirt, a tunic of the same material, descending to 
the knee, having long close sleeves, but which sit 
in wrinkles, or rather rolls, from the elbow to the 
wrist: it was confined by a belt or girdle round 
the waist; and the royal attire was completed by 
a pair of loose buskins, or rather stockings, wound 
round with bands of gold, which the generality of 
his subjects supplied with leather, a sort of tiara, 
or crown, and a short mantle. 

Similar habiliments were worn by the good 
King Alfred, and the renowned Charlemagne ; 
for all the nations of Gothic or Germanic origin, 
who at that period occupied the continent of Eu- 
rope, resembled each other in their customs, and 
even language. The dress of the Saxon ladies 
appears to have been composed of the gunna, a 
long flowing robe with loose sleeves, from which 
the modern word gown is derived ; a shorter one 
called the kirtle; and the head-dress on all occa- 
sions consisted of a long piece of linen, denomi- 
nated the weefles, in which the head and neck of 
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the wearer were enveloped. These pictures re- 
mind us of the old Saxon chroniclers, with their 
simple faith and blunt sense ; of the low solid Saxon 
arch ; of rude habits, primitive customs, and wild 
wars with the invading Danes. It was in this 
period that our national language, our popular su- 
perstitions, and most of our rural festivals, had 
their origin. Yet among the kirtles and weefles 
of the Saxon dames we find the curling-irons of 
modern fashion in full exercise. Adhelin, Bishop 
of Therborne, who wrote in the eighth century, de- 
| scribes a belle of the period as ‘‘ having her deli- 
eate locks twisted by the iron of those adorning 
her ;”’ but the wearers of kid gloves among us 
little think how many efforts and ages were re- 
| quired to bring those indispensable articles to their 
| present perfection. ‘Till about the end of the 
tenth century, the hands even of English royalty 
were covered only by the end of the loose sleeve ; 
but then some the leaders of fashion began to as- 
sume a small bag, with a thumb at the one side, 
the fingers being all indiscriminately confined, 
which certain] could not have had the effect of 
increasing their usefulness. 

The Saxon was succeeded by the Anglo-Da- 
nish period, so called from the conquest of “anute 
the Great and his successors, some portraits of 
whom are extant. Their costume was the same 
as that of the Saxons ; but their chosen color was 
black, like their national standard—the raven ; 
on which account the Saxons called them the 
Black Northmen. But we find they also excelled 
them in civilization, for the old chroniclers inform 
us that the Danes were effeminately gay in their 
dress, combed their hair once a day, and bathed 
once a week; which seems to have been consid- 
ered intolerable foppery by the honest Saxons. 
The Normans, who succeeded the Danes, under 
the conduct of William the Conqueror, were of 
similar northern origin, and, as might be expected, 
retained a similarity of dress. The earliest speci- 
mens of their costume are given in the Bayeux tap- 
estry, one of those immense specimens of needle- 
work produced only in the middle ages; being 
thirty-seven yards in length, covered with scenes 
from the conquest of England, and said to be the 
work of William’s queen, Matilda, and her maids 
of honor. Wealth and splendor are evidently on 
the increase. As we descend to the Norman 
days, the robes are bordered with fringe of gold; 
cords and tassels are added to the mantle ; but the 
Saxon beard is gone as well as the Danish long 
hair; for a complete exquisite in the reign of the 
Conqueror would not suffer a single hair to grow 
on the whole expanse of his countenance, and the 
entire back of his head, which had only a few 
short and straggling locks round the forehead, and 
over the ears. 

In the reign of William Rufus, lengthening 
and enlarging seem to have been the mode ; and 
under several of his successors, long, cumbrous 
garments, with immense sleeves, were the gentle- 
men’s attire, with shoes whose toes turned up In 
a projecting peak to the height of twelve inches, 
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and a chain at the top, which was fastened to the | (Ti. of Scotland, A. D. 1471, quoted by Mr. Lo- 
girdle above ; and what progress they made in | | gan, occurs an entry of ‘*an elne and ane half of 
walking, history saith not; yet these days are | blue tartane’’ [by which was understood not the 
memorable for the introduction of the oft-denounced | tartan of the country, but a kind of French serge, 
corset, as part and parcel of the ladies’ wardrobe ; | so costly, that it was valued at sixteen shillings a 
female dresses being then laced tight to the bust, yard] **to lyne his gowne of cloth of gold.” 
while the skirts and sleeves were of such intolera- | About the same time mourning first appears in 
ble length, that it was necessary to fasten them | England, but the color of sorrow was as often 
up in huge knots, to admit of moving at all. In| brown as black ; and Chaucer mentions a widow's 
a manuscript of the close of the eleventh century, | robe of brown. The quantity as well as the qual- 
the satirical illuminator has introduced the father | ity of dress was a great object with our ancestors ; 
of all evil in female apparel, with the skirts as their sleeves in particular frequently attracted the 
well as the sleeves of the tunic so knotted, and legislature’s attention, and the most stringent laws 


the garment laced up in front. were made to curtail their dimensions. One old 
What a contrast to these civil fashions is pre- | writer denominates them, when worn by servants, 
sented by the military portraits of the period !— | *‘ the devil’s receptacles, into which all they stole 


the knight in full panoply, with visor closed! | was popped.’’ Yet notwithstanding the over- 
Yet both serve to illustrate the barbarity, pomp, | abundance of kirtles and hauselines, the skirts 
and laxury of the period ; the iron age of unlet- | that required three pages to hold them up in front 
tered pride and despotic strength, when books | and rear, the tippets worn round the head, the 
were things known only to abbots and bishops, | different-colored hose, with each side of the gown 
when lawsuits were decided by single combat, | to match, there was a stately grandeur about the 
and the wealth of a nobleman was estimated by | English costume of that period worthy of the ro- 
the number of peasants he owned, or the amount | mantic honor and high-flown courtesy of knights 
of plunder his vassals could collect on the high- | like the Black Prince, and the first companions of 
way ; for such, in spite of all its tournaments and | | the Garter. Nor will the extravagance of all 
troubadours, was the period of feudalism, romance, | |ranks in dress appear so far beyond belief, when 
and chivalry. Yet even in these Gothic times, it | it is remembered that, like alk the productions of 
appears that fashion was scarcely less fickle than | those ages, the velyets and damasks were intend- 
her followers in our own age have found her; | ed to aad the test of time; and in spite of the 
and in the reign of Edward III., the gallant con- | mutations denounced by the Glastonberg monk, 
queror of Cressy, a monk of Glastonberg thus ex- | gowns and kirtles evidently served the vanity of , 
pressed his dissatisfaction: ‘*The Englishmen | more than one generation, as we find them men- 
haunted so much unto the foly of strangers, that | tioned in wiljs as valuable bequests ; and no won- 
every year they changed them in divers shapes der, when so much of individual property was 
and disguisings of clothing—now long, now large, | vested in the wardrobe. The prevalent. idea of 
now wide, now strait, and every day clothingges | the feudal times was pomp and display, for which 
new and destitude and divest from all honesty of | all the comferts and appliances of daily life were 
old arraye or good usage; and another time to | utterly neglected ; and the merchant or tradesman 
short clothes, and so strait-waisted, with full | who appeared in ermine and gold, was cgntent to 
sleeves and tippets of surcoats, and hodes over- | sit on a three-legged stool, and sleep on a bundle 
long and large, all so jagged and knit on every j of straw. Articles of dress were on this account 
side, and all so shattered, and also buttoned, that | regarded as presents fit for royalty to, give and re- 
I with truth shall say they seem more like to tor- ceive. We read of Richard III. presenting the 
mentors or devils in their clothing, and also in | | Duke of Buckingham with a velvet gown, which, 
their shoeing and other array, than they seeme to | adds the chronicler, ‘‘ made the. duke right joy- 
to be like men.’’ | fal.” Imagine Queen Victoria, presenting Lord 

In spite of many such remonstrators, garments ; John Russel with a new palet0t, just to illustrate 
continued to inerease in variety and expense. In- | the difference of our times! There is anothev 
deed, if there be any truth in the censures of the peculiarity remarkable in the aneestral portraits of 
clergy, and the lamentations of the poets, in w hich | | Britain, which is common to those of all Furepe 
Chaucer himself unites, in his ‘* Canterbury Tales,’ to the beginning of the sixteenth century—the dif- 
public extravagance in dress seems to have gone | ference between male and female costume is scarce- 
to a length scarcely credible in our pinching times | ly observable. The erusades, which commenced 
even to a London milliner. Grooms and servants | about the time of the Norman conquest, doubtless 
are said to wear velvets and damasks; the nobles | contributed to this state of things, as the flowing 
had their robes bordered with precious stones ; and | robes, as well as the coarse magnificence of Asiatic 
one coat belonging to Richard IT. is stated to have | nations, were brought back to Europe by the war- 
cost 30,000 merks. Similar fashions seem to have | like princes and nobility. There ig also some 
extended to the court of Scotland, though at a | confusion of terms in the matter of apparel, which 
later period. A portrait of James I., in the cas-| sounds strange to modern ears; a gown anda 
tle of Nielberg in Swabia exhibits the peaks of | petticoat being mentioned as prominent parts of a 
the monarch’s shoes fastened by chains of gold to | gentleman’s attire in the reign of Henry V.; and 


nis girdle ; and in a wardrobe account of James | about half a century later, the waistcoats of the 
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ladies cut a conspicuous figure not only in the 
entries, but even the sermons of the day. Still 
greater causes of wrath were the horned head- 
dresses which begin to figure in all female por- 
traits after the battle of Agincourt. Monstrosi- 
ties of taste they are certainly, some having two 
curved horns, like, as the old divines remark, to 
‘ane lowing cow ;”’ others standing erect on the 
head, covered with linen rather loosely, and vary- 
ing from two to three feet, according to the taste 
of the wearer. ‘These are succeeded by another 
form, rising like a spire so far above the natural 
height, that history mentions the doors of several 
churches and palaces which required to be altered, 
in order to allow the ladies of the court entrance. 
But it does the common sense of the nation some 
credit, that the monstrous things were generally 
disliked. One monk in particular acquired con- 
siderable celebrity by preaching a regular crusade 
against them both in Britain and France, from 
which latter country they are said to have been 
imported by Catharine, queen of Henry V.; and 
with the habit of reference to Satan common to 
his age, he denominated them ‘‘ ye devil’s tow- 
ers ;’’ but adds in one of his sermons, rather un- 
gallantly, ‘“‘of a truth I do believe that Belzebub 
hath more sense than she who invented such head 
gear.” The portraits of Henry VII.’s reign are 
remarkable for the resemblance which costume in 
general begins to assume to the most prominent 
of our modern fashions. Were it not that we miss 
the rikboned and flower-trimmed bonnet of the 
lady, aud find the gentleman’s head laden with 
plumes like a Russian field-marshal, some of them 
might pass for shadows of the nineteenth century. 
The difference now becomes perceptible ; men be- 
gin to wear tight garments, and the modern indis- 
pensable of pantaloons first become visible under 
the sway of the Tudors. The old flowing East- 
ern style is still more forsaken as the Reformation 
approaches ; feudal pomp and splendor are pass- 
ing away ; men have begun to put less confidence 
in armor, and less glory in pageants, though there 
is still an oceasional tournament; and the field of 
cloth of gold, in which Henry VIII. and his rival 
Francis I. of France displayed their vanity and | 
magnificence, still prove how much was sacrificed | 
to empty display. Yet it was near the time of the 
world’s great discoveries—printing, America, and 
popular representation ; but in the matter of cos- 
ture, we find the most striking was the display 
of ladies’ arms, which had never been seen since 
the days of the Norman conquest. 

It was under good King Hal, as one would 
think he was ironically called in history, that the 
inexpressibles of the gentlemen were stuffed to 
such an enormous size, according to one of their 
contemporaries, with sacks of wool and hair, that a 
species of scaffolding was erected over the seats in 
the Parliament House for their accommodation, the 
ordinary benches being utterly insufficient ; and the 
fashion did not disappear till the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. On the whole, the caprices of 
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its costume betray the age as one which, though 


filled with great events, was neither good nor 
grand in England, and characterized by bad taste 
and worse morals. 

The dresses of Elizabeth's reign have found 
abundant illustrations. ‘These were the days of 
starch and ruffs; and both articles furnished 
themes for vituperation to the reforming clergy, if 
their accounts may be relied on. In the words of 
Beau Brummell, *‘ Starch was”’ then “‘ the man.” 
Its introduction to the English public, like that of 
silk-weaving and stocking-knitting, was owing to 
the persecution of the Protestants of Flanders by 
Philip II., which drove thousands of the best citi- 
zens to seek refuge in England, bringing their 
arts and industry with them. Linen shirts also 
became prevalent about this period ; and some of 
them, according to Stubbs, ‘‘ cost, horrible to hear, 
no less than ten pounds!’’ Elizabeth is said to 
have never worn the same dress twice; and as 
her majesty knew the value of her robes too well 
to part with them, the inventory of her wardrobe, 
at the close of her long reign, must have been 
truly astounding ; yet with all its cork-shoes, dia- 
mond stomacher, stiff corsets, and frightful ruffs, 
there was a degree of formal splendor and regal 
state about the court strongly characteristic of the 
mind of Elizabeth. and the history of her reign, 
in which there was much strength, and litte, 
though very obvious, weakness. Nor must we 
forget that the modern hat owes its origin to this 
period. Stubbs speaks of them as ‘* head-cover- 
ings, made of a certain kind of fine hair, which 
they call beaver hats, of twenty, thirty, and forty 
shillings apiece, fetched from beyond sea, whence 
a great sort of other varieties do come.’’ Most 
people are aware that Elizabeth wore the first pair 
of silk stockings, and the Earl of Oxford the first 
worsted articles of the kind, ever made in England 
without a seam, the hose of all preceding monarchs 
being manufactured by means of the needle and 
scissors. How the art of knitting was imported, 
has been already mentioned; and the stocking- 
frame was introduced some years after, it is said, 
by the ingenious revenge of William Lee, who 
took this mode of superseding the industry of a 
knitter, to whom his addresses had been paid in 
vain; buc this cause of the invention rests only 
on vague tradition. 

Under James I., we find the love of splendor 
and pageant, which ruled the former reign, stil! 
prevalent ; and some letters of that prudent mon- 
arch illustrate the anxiety of the nobles to display 
jewels and diamonds of great value in their caps. 
“*T send you,”’ writes the king to his son, the 
unfortunate Charles I., who was then on a matri- 
monial expedition, ‘‘ the three brethern that ye 
knowe full well, but newly set, and the mirroure 
of France, the fellow of the Portugal dyamont, 
quiche I wold wishe you to wear alone in your 
hatte, with a little blacke feather.”” The story of 
Louis XIII.’s queen bestowing her diamond epau- 
lette on the Duke of Buckingham, which that 
luckless gallant returned with expedition, on ac- 
count of the wrath and jealousy its absence 
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occasioned, has a prominent place in the court 
scandals of the period. 

It was in he reign of the learned monarch that 
the farthingale attained its highest magnitude—an 
article, be it observed, very similar in effect to the 
modern crinoline; and there is an anecdote on 
record which might apply to the last-mentioned 
garment also, regarding a Turkish sultana, who, 
when visited by Lady Wych, the wife of the 
British ambassador, in all the fulness of her 
farthingale, seriously inquired if the peculiar ap- 
pearance it gave to her ladyship’s figure were the 
natural formation of all English women ; and when 
informed to the contrary, she exclaimed, ‘‘ God is 
good, but wonderful are the fancies of the Naz- 
arenes !”” 

With Charles I. came the cavalier costume, 
whose abundance of lawn, lace and ribbons, droop- 
ing plume, short cloaks, and mingled grace and 
foppery, the pencil of Vandyke has made as cele- 
brated as the events of the civil war. Long doub- 
lets and starch were now dethroned, after a reign 
which comprehended both that of James and Fliz- 
abeth. It is remarkable that the latter was of all 
colors which prevailed in turn, the last of the band 
being yellow; but the inventrix of it was exe- 
cuted for poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury, it was 
said, in a yellow starched ruff; and fashion could 
not tolerate the acquaintance of the gallows. The 
plain and serious fashions of the puritan party 
stand out in strong relief amid so much finery ; 
and even in the portraits of the period, whether 
of Cromwell in his plain coarse coat and sword, 
contrasted with Charles covered with gold lace, 
aud wearing a jewel in one of his ears, or a court 
lady opposed by the russet gown and hat of a par- 
liamentary citizen’s daughter, may be read the 
character of the struggle which then excited so 
much warlike zeal, and since called forth so much 
earnest controversy. 

The low dresses and affected foppery of Charles 
Il.’s court, in which that well-known superfluity, 
the periwig, had its origin, also indicate the char- 
acter of the reign as at once servile, tyrannical, 
and coarse, though covered with polish ; but after 
the revolution of 1688, Holland begins to take the 
lead, and sober Dutch fashions come in with the 
Prince of Orange—the stomacher once more makes 
its appearance, though not with the diamonds of 
Elizabeth's day, and the head-dresses are built as 
high as lace and ribbons can make them; but the 
periwig continues in its glory, and the chief ac- 
complishment of a beau at the establishment of 
the Protestant succession consisted of combing it 
in the theatre or ball-room, and cocking his hat 
over it in some particular fashion. Armor had 
dwindled down in the days of William IIT. to a 
breastplate, a back-piece, and a hat lined with 
steel; but the last remnant of old knightly fash- 


Anne. As for the ladies, the ‘“ Spectator’ and 
other popular works have kept alive the remem- 
brance of the hoops, patches, commodes, and hair 
powder in which they delighted to array them- 
selves; and these fashions continue throughout 
the greater part of the eighteenth century, about 
the commencement of which snuff-taking is men- 
tioned as one of the habits adopted by belles of 
the first water, and broadcloth came into general 
use in gentlemen's apparel ; the last remnants of 
this capricious taste—hoops, wigs, cocked hats, 
and all—passed away with the peace of Europe 
at the first French revolution. But its portraits, 
like the literature of the period indicate the gen- 
eral frivolity and emptiness of the public mind, 
and a state of things in which real knowledge, or 
even thought, was confined to the few. The pic- 
tures of our own day now meet us, having no 
temptation to linger among the short waists and 
long skirts of the war. But it is time to close 
our sketch, for we cannot anticipate the verdict 


of posterity on the character of our own cos- 
tume. 





TO CAVAIGNAC, 


Anp shall the bloody wave again, 
Dissevering freedom’s bravest men, 
Dash all ashore? and civic fight 
Demolish wrong, establish right * 
Alas! it must be! Well for France, 
Awakening from her frantic trance, 
She finds at last a virtuous man 
To regulate her rushing van. 
Never wilt thou, sage Cavaignac! 
Pursue Ambition’s tortuous track. 
The shade of Glory seems to tend 
That way, but melts before its end. 
What name more glorious than was his 
Whose life midway went all amiss? 
He well surveyed the battle-field, 
Bat ill what that soaked soil should yield. 
Losing the train that limped behind, 
He lost all energy of mind ; 
Like smitten viper, now aloof 
To bite, now crushed by heel or hoof. 
Mindful of Washington, who hurled 
Back from the new the worn-out world, 
Remember, First of Men! that thou 
To thy own heart hast made the vow 
That France henceforward shall be free. . . 
Henceforward is her trust in thee. 
Watrer Savace Lanpor. 





SONNET. 


Wauar felt the world’s survivor when the bough 
Was brought him by the home-returning dove ? 
Joy throbbed his heart, and Hope swelled up above 
The fears that in his soul had lurked till now, 

In spite of all his faith. But when the ark 

Was rested by the waters’ sinking flow 

Safe on the mountain, and the patriarch 

Gazed on the shoreless ocean lessening slow, 





ions—the sword—was retained (a worse than use- | 
less appendage) at the side of every gentleman, | 
amid the square eut coats stiffened out with buck- 
ram and wire, the long flap waistcoats, and the | 


abundant ruffles which distinguish the reign of | 


Unruffled in the noontide’s golden glow, 

Yr in the calm of midnight rolling dark, 

Though thickly sprinkled with the gems of heaven ; 
Sure when the ark sat on that dreadful sea 

Alone, no feeling in his heart could be 

But sorrow for his kindred unforgiven. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


Eastern Life; Present and Past. 
Martineau. E. Moxon. 


Recent political revolutions have so far ex- 
hausted our passion for the marvellous, that any 
equally sudden and unexpected change among in- 
dividuals less noted than Louis Philippe or Prince 
Metternich, is apt to escape our attention. Yet, 
if after all that has happened during the past six 
months, the capacity of surprise at any new event 
were left to us, we might feel it on the appear- 
ance of three volumes of Eastern travel by Har- 
riet Martineau. A few years ago, and the public 
were informed by the press that the world would 
too soon be deprived of the services of this popu- 
lar and useful writer—the victim of a lingering 
and fatal disease. This was followed by the pub- 
lication (confirmatory of the fact) of ‘ Life in a 
Sick Room,’’ perhaps the most gifted of Miss 
Martineau’s works ; in which, in a fine, calm, and 
philosophical spirit, she seemed to bid her friends 
farewell. We next hear of her improved health, 
and faith in mesmerism—the last remedy tried, 
and which (as in the case of all last remedies) 
enjoys the credit of her cure; and befure we have 
time to inquire whether the cure has been per- 
fected or not, we find Miss Martineau addressing 
letters to her friends from the top of the great pyr- 
amid, in Egypt—smoking a chibouque with Arabs 
in the desert—ascending to the summit of Mount 
Sinai—climbing the rocks of Petra—bathing in 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea—and performing a 
religious and philosophical pilgrimage to every 
place of scriptural celebrity in the Holy Land. 

The occasion was a visit to Liverpool, and an 
invitation, when there, to join a party about to 
make a tour in the East ;—an opportunity of see- 
ing objects of universal interest, in countries where 
ladies cannot travel without an escort, not likely 
often to present itself, and which was therefore 
eagerly embraced. 

Miss Martineau, and three compamons, (a lady 
and two gentlemen,) landed at Alexandria in No- 
vember, 1846. After a brief delay, they were 
towed to the Nile through Mohammed Ali’s well- 
known canal. A larger steamer took them to 


By Harriet 


»ness over the scenes. 






ESENT AND PAST. 


returning home from the port of Beiroot, in May, 
1847. 

Miss Martineau has a higher view than merely 
to make word pictures of foreign scenery, person- 
al adventures, and peculiar manners and customs. 
Her work contains a vast deal of disquisition, 
moral, political, religious, and historical, which 
will probably be thought tiresome by those who 
read for amusement only; still this class of read- 
ers will find the greater part of the work quite as 
entertaining as other voyages and travels. The 
latter half strikes us as the most spirited ; for 
more variety and novelty are experienced in the 
desert, Holy Land, and Syria, than in the narrow 
valley of the Nile, of which the main features and 
objects are monotonous, in description at least. 

Of the disquisitions we must say, that, if they 
are occasionally somewhat forced, they are emi- 
nently characteristic of the writer—always clever 
and frequently eloquent, striking, and suggestive. 
The ground they go over is so vast, that it is im- 
possible to characterize them otherwise than that 
they purport to give such historical notices of the 
countries visited, and such speculations on life, 
external and spiritual, as shall enable the reader, 
in some degree, to enter into the spirit of the an- 
cient people and monuments, and the existing 
races ; and to show the progress of knowledge 
and religion, through Egypt to Palestine, Greece, 
Syria and Arabia. 

Miss Martineau has been preceded in her route 
through Egypt and Syria by so many recent trav- 
ellers, not a few of whom have given their jour- 
nals to the world, that the outside, at least, of the 
beaten track has been worn threadbare, and no 
common qualifications are required to throw fresh- 
As regards Egypt, the 
number of boats with the British flag which as- 
cend the Nile every season is now very considera- 
ble, and is always on the increase; and French, 
American, and even Russian boats are by no 
means uncommon. Since Egypt has become the 
highroad to our Eastern empire, many of the civil 
and military officers of the Indian government de- 
viate a little from the shortest route, to visit the 
cataract and Thebes; and many other English- 
men, to whom travelling has become a necessity, 
and who are tired of the continent of Europe, 





Cairo; which they soon left for Upper Egypt, in 
a boat with two cabins and a crew of fourteen 
men. An interpreter, cook, and assistant com- 
pleted the party. According to the invariable 
practice in the ascent of the river, they sailed 
when the wind was fair, and had the boat towed 
by the crew when they could not sail. Most of 
the sights were deferred until the return voyage 
should give the current in their favor. On reach- 
ing the southern confines of Egypt at the first 
cataract, they hired a smaller vessel for the shorter 
voyage through Nubia to the second cataract ; 
and returned to Cairo in the same manner, stop- 
ping by the way to see the temples, caves, and 
pyramids. From Cairo they proceeded, on cam- 
els, donkeys, or horses, through the desert to 
Suez, Mount Sinai, Petra, Palestine, and Syria; 


seek regions where nature, as well as man, offer 
novelty without privation or danger. For such 
persons Egypt and Mohammed Ali seem to have 
been expressly created. Egypt without Moham- 
med Ali would not do, as no powers of persuasion 
short of those possessed by the old Pasha could 
convince his subjects of the propriety of observing 
certain nice distinctiots of property, regarding 
which the European traveller is as strongly preju- 
diced on the one side as the Arab is on the other. 
Nor would the Pasha alone be sufficient ; not- 
withstanding that he is an admirable subject for 
Mr. Bull and his brother Jonathan to growl at 
perpetually, because, with all his sagacity, he has 
not yet discovered that Cairo and Alexandria are 
London and New York. 
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Tn truth, the old Pasha has not been fairly dealt ' 
with by these gentlemen. Europeans, as incapa- | 
ble of getting beyond the narrowest European no- 
tions, as they are of collecting evidence, or know- 
ing it when they have got it, constantly judge him 
as if he were a European prince, governing a civ- 
ilized and long-established European community, 
according to fixed laws, and with the aid of a 
large body of well trained European public offi- 
cers. Nay, he has even incurred this obloquy in 
consequence of being almost the only oriental ruler 
whose dominiofs are so governed that Europeans 
can travel safely in them. Miss Martineau does 
not aspire to the intuition of many travellers, for 
she ends her chapter on the present condition of 
Egypt, by stating that, ‘‘ she feels that she knows 
searcely anything of the modern Egyptian polity, 
but the significant fact that nothing can be cer- 
tainly known.’’—ii. p. 180. And she commences 
the chapter with the following remarks :— 


One pregnant fact here is, that one can get no 
reliable information from the most reliable men. 
About matters on which there ought to be no dif- 
ference of statement we meet ‘with strange contra- 
dictions ; such as the rate and amount of tax, &c. 
In fact, there are no data; and there is little free 
communication. Even a census does not help. 
The present census, we are told, will be a total | 


failure—so many will bribe the officials to omit their | 





tain from any two politicians, reviews, or newspa- 
pers of different parties, ‘‘a mass of contradic- 
tions so extraordinary,’’ &c., and she might even 
have heard that suspicion and evasion regarding 
the last census were by no means uncommon in this 
country. 

Having first ascertained the facts regarding 
Egypt and Mohammed Ali, we may either com- 
pare the country with some ideal state conceived 
to be perfect, or with some other Mahomedan 
countries. According to the first method we 
should doubtless find it low in the scale; accord- 
ing to the second it would probably stand high. 
But, as the ordinary traveller knows no more of 
other oriental countries than he knows of Egypt, 
he finds it easiest to draw on his imagination, and 
to vituperate rather than to inquire and discrimi- 
nate. 

What is the bare outline of the case? A 
Turk is nominated Pasha of Egypt, a country in 
the hands of an unprincipled aristocracy, and ru- 
ined by centuries of misgovernment and oppres- 
sion. A deadly contest for supremacy ensues ; 
treachery and force are the weapons; and Mo- 
hammed Ali is the victor. Conspiracies, encour- 
aged by his superior, always threaten him. In 
spite of these he reduces the country to order ; 
conquers Nubia and part of Arabia ; and acquires 


names beeause of the poll-tax. Thus it is that |the government of Syria, where he puts down 
neither 1, nor any other traveller, can give accounts ithe sanguinary feuds that had long prevailed. 
of any value of the actual material condition of the | The hostility of his nominal master places the Ot- 
people of Egypt. But we have a substantial piece | toman empire at his feet—the last chance of keep- 
of knowledge in this very negation of knowledge. |ing that worn-out state from the fangs of Russia. 


We know for certain that the government is bad, We rescue his frail opponent—destroy the Egyp- 
and that the people are unprosperous and unhappy, ‘ vw 


in a country where there is a great ostenation of |" army, (as we had previously de yay the 
civilization and improvement, side by side with mys- ‘fleet,) and even turn the Pasha out of Syria. 
tery as to the actual working of social arrange- Yet he attempts no reprisals ; though the destrue- 
ments, and every sort of evasion on the part of the | tion of his forces must cripple Egypt for many 


people. We have a substantial piece of cnowledge ‘years ; but allows us, all the while, free transit 
in the fact, that men of honor, men of station, men ‘through Egypt, to our Indian empire, without even 
of business, men of courage, who have all the : 


¢ onal ’ | passports or custom-house examinations. Observ- 
means of information which the place and time per- | ° : eer 
mit, differ in opinion and statement about every | ‘8 that uations prosper through knowledge, com- 
matter of importance on which they converse with , Merce, and manufactures, he has made all creeds 
inquiring strangers. I saw several such men. equal in law, and done his best for education, in 
They were quite willing to tell me what they knew ; | spite of the hostile fanaticism of the most power- 


and they assigned frankly the grounds of their opin- ‘ful portion of his subjects. Manufacturers will 
ions and statements; but what I obtained was | not cottle in a country when everything depends 


merely a mass of contradictions, so extraordinary, | 
that I cannot venture to give any details; and if [| 
give any general impressions, it can be only under | 


on the life of one man; hence he becomes the 
| Manufacturer of Egypt, and the principal merchant 


the guard of a declaration that I am sure of noth- | also ; and, incited by European adventurers, and 
ing, and can offer ouly what I suppose, on the | acting on imperfect knowledge, no doubt commits 
whole, to be an indication of the way in which the | many blunders. But be his conduct good or bad, 
government of Mohammed Ali works.—Vol. ii., | (and it contains much of both,) look at what he 
p. 168. i had to do, at the horrid tools he was forced to 
We must decline drawing the conclusion that | work with, the deadly opposition he has met with, 
the affairs of a foreign country must be going | and say if any other eastern ruler would have 
wrong because we can find out little that is certain acted better. But his country is misgoverned! 
about them. Miss Martineau might have discov- | Possibly—though, after what we have done, it is 
ered at home “‘ that men of honor, men of station, not for us to speak of this; possibly—but we 
men of business, men of courage who have all constantly say that all oriental countries are so. 
the means of information which the place and Yet his people have enough to eat. 
time permit, differ in opinion and statement about) Miss Martineau, who is by no means a partisan 
every matter of importance on which they con- | of the Pasha, makes the following observations on 
verse with inquiring strangers.”” She might ob- | Syria :— 
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On our way out of Damascus we passed the 
great military hospital begun by Ibraheem Pasha, 
when he was master of the country. The works 
were stopped when he retired ; and now the stones 
are taken, one by one, from the unfinished walls, 
by any persons who find it convenient to use them. 
From place to place, in Palestine and Syria, we 
come upon the deserted works of Ibraheem Pasha ; 
and everywhere we found the people lamenting the 
substitution of Turkish for Egyptian rule. The 
Turks, it is true, like the lightness of their present 
taxation, which is pretty much what it pleases them 
to make it; and everybody knows that the rulers 
of Egypt impose high taxes ; but the religious tol- 
eration which existed under Ibraheem Pasha, and 
his many publie works, cause him to be fervently 
regretted; chiefly by the Christians, and also by 
many others. If there is at present any govern- 
ment at all in the districts we passed through, it is 
difficult to discern ; and, of course, the precarious- 
ness of affairs is extreme.—Vol. iii., p. 304. 

At Nablous, in Palestine, ‘‘ the bigotry of the 
people is so great, that, till of late years, no Chris- 
tian was permitted to set foot within the gates. 
ibraheem Pasha punished the place severely, and 
made the people so desperately afraid of him, that 
they observe his commands pretty much as if he 
had power in Syria still. One of his commands 
was that Christians should not be ill-treated ; so we 
entered Nablous and rode through it to our encamp- 
ment on the other side. During our passage I had 
three slaps in the face from millet stocks, and other 
things thrown at me; and, whichever way we 
looked, the people were grinning, thrusting out 
their tongues, and pretending to spit. My party 
blamed me for feeling this, and said things which 
were undeniably true about the ignorance o. the 
people, and the contempt we should feel for such 
evidences of it. But, true as all this was,I did not 
crow reconciled to be hated and insulted, and I con- 
unue to this day to think the liability to it the great 
drawback of eastern travels.’’—Vol. iii., p. 199. 
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On two points, namely, the ‘‘ food question,” 
and personal security, we are able to confirm Miss 
Martineau’s testimony, after more minute observa- 
tion, between Alexandria and Nubia, than would 
perhaps be possible for a woman, even as active 
and enterprising as Miss Martineau. 


We met fewer blind and diseased persons than 
we expected ; and | must say, that I was agreeably 
surprised, both this morning, and throughout my | 
travels in Egypt, by the appearance of the people. 
About the dirt there can be no doubt ;—the dirt of 
both dwellings and persons; and the diseases 


PRESENT AND PAST. 





which proceed from want of cleanliness; but the 
people appeared to us, there (at Alexandria) and | 
throughout the country, sleek, well-fed, and cheer- | 
ful. Iam not sure that I saw an ill-fed person in | 
all Egypt. There is hardship enough of other | 
kinds, abundance of misery to sadden the heart of | 
the traveller; but not that, as far as we saw, of | 
wantof fuod. * * * I have seen more emaci-| 
ated, and stunted, and depressed men, women and | 
children, in a single walk in England, than I ob-| 
cerved from end to end of the land of Egypt. So 
n.cch for the mere food question.—Vol. 1., p. 9. | 


And much it is for a nation to get enough to’ 
eat. 
In the winter of 1845, a traveller, in bad health, | 
went from Alexandria, through Egypt, and the! 


northern part of Nubia, and back, frequently land- 
ing from his boat and walking long distances 
through roads, paths, fields, villages, and towns, 
sometimes alone, sometimes attended by an Arab 
boatman ; and he never received the slightest in- 
sult. The case of Miss Martineaun—that of a 
woman acting in defiance of the customs of her sex 
in the East, is still stronger. She notices one 
petty insult only, which she brought on herself by 
joining in a religious procession, certainly not a 
discreet act. Some years ago such conduct would 
probably have cost her life. At that time no Eu- 
ropean could have ventured through Egypt without 
arms and an escort. 


While there, (at a window in Cairo,) no insult 
whatever was offered us ; and our presence seemed 
to excite very little notice, except among those who 
wanted Baksheesh (7. ¢. beggars.) Afterwards, 
when we were riding after the mahmil (the Shrine 
of the Mecca Pilgrims) to the Citadel, and when 
the press of the crowd made the act a safe one, 
somebody spat a mouthful of chewed sugar-cane at 
me ; and I received a smart slap in the face from a 
millet-stalk ; and one or two other persons in the 
front group met with a similar insult. But the 
good behavior, on the whole, was wonderful, in 
comparison with former times.—Vol. ii., p. 133. 


Alexandria is half European, half Mahomme- 
dan ; and, neither element being good of the kind, 
it presents little to interest the passing traveller. 
Cleopatra’s needle is the most remarkable relic. 
The fellow to it, once given to the British govern- 
ment, now lies completely buried, not, as Miss 
Martineau says, in the sands, but in the rubbish of 
the ancient city, of which the patient pedestrian 
will find mounds extending mile after mile, until 
he thinks they will have no end. In 1845, many 
yards of this buried treasure were visible. 

The Mahmoodieh canal to the Nile (nearly 50 
miles in length) is a great work for a small prince, 
and quite essential if Egypt is to be a commercial 
country ; for old father Nile has now closed all 
those mouths from which wisdom and theology, 
arts and sciences, as well as produce and manu- 
factures, once went forth; and this Macedonian 
port is too far from the Nile to allow the profita- 
ble transit of goods by land. The haste with 
which the canal was executed (Miss Martineau 
also alleges the want of tools) occasioned great 
mortality among the workmen. We doubt if the 
number of deaths she puts down (23,000) can be 
ascertained, seeing that Mahommedan governments 
are not famed for statistics; and if she had wit- 
nessed Egyptians scooping soft mud into baskets 
with their hands, she would probably have doubted 
if any tools could be so efficacious. 

The Nile delta is seldom examined by Europe- 
ans, though it would afford much to interest and 
instruct the learned antiquary. A tuft of palms, 
and occasionally a minaret, a clay-built village, and 
a sheik’s lowly tomb, are the objects that strike 
the eye above the river's deep brown banks. 
These are so bare in winter, that one exclaims, 
‘** Can this really be the valley famed for its luxuri- 
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ance above all regions?’’ Animated life (if we 
except clouds of pigeons) is not more frequent. 
The husbandman baling up water from the river’s 
edge, boatmen tracking their heavy barges, a few 
travellers on foot or on asses, more rarely a camel 
and a flock of goats, complete the animated pic- 
ture—unless we admit the swift-sailing vessels, 
with their lofty, triangular, curved sails, whose 
ever-varying positions are extremely beautiful. 

Jt is not until you get beyond the damp delta, 
some distance below Cairo, that you reach the true 
climate of Egypt, where everything depends upon 
the Nile, where rain is searcely known, and where 
not a moss or lichen will grow beyond the limits 
of inundation. Woods, gardens, houses, and fac- 
tories announce the approach to Cairo; and, glow- 
ing as are the accounts of travellers, the visitor 
finds it is difficult to overrate this most oriental of 
cities. Wandering about her streets and bazaars, 
he realizes the bright visions of his childhood, ex- | 
cited by the ‘* Arabian Nights,’’ which his maturer | 
age regarded as but dreams. All the dresses are | 





picturesque, from the lordly Turk’s to the poorest | 
Fellah’s, and the single robe and long depending | 
head-shawl of the lowest female. But we must. 
except the new dresses of the gentry and troops, | 
who often discard the flowing robes, long beard, | 
and imposing turban of their fathers, in favor of 
an ugly, mongrel dress; also the enormous black | 
cloak and white veil which overwhelm the ladies, 
whether walking or riding. 

The long procession of ladies thus accoutred, 
and astride on donkeys with lofty saddles, under 
charge of their black servants, is the hareem of 
some great man. Something stops the way ; it is 
a camel laden with timbers slung on each side, or 
with large stones contained in rope nets hanging 
like panniers. Now an Arab runner is shouting 
and clearing the road for his master, a negro of- 
ficer of rank, richly dressed, and mounted on a 
beautiful Arab steed; and now a dozen of East 
India cadets are dashing along towards the citadel 
at the utmost speed of their asses, regardless of 
whom they bruise or upset. And so the stream 
of life flows on, almost choking the endless, nar- 
row streets of this immense city. Many rich ba- 
zaars, each appropriated to one kind of goods ; 
also embroiderers, inlayers, smiths, tinmen and 
earpeuters, all working within sight and working 
well, but so differently from those at home ; these | 
aid innumerable other objects, are an incessant | 
source of interest. 

Proceeding to the outskirts, ruined tracts ap-| 
pear; for the city, though numbering between 
200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants, is but the shadow. 
of its former self; and the cathedral- looking | 
mosques, with their lofty, well-proportioned, and | 
richly carved minarets more fully appear, making | 
us loug to exchange a dozen of them for as many | 
of our modern steeples. The ancient Arab tombs | 
without the city are also exquisitely beautiful, and | 
are seldom appreciated or examined by travellers. 

Miss Martineau really saw Cairo, (which is not, 
usually the case with Europeans,) for she hired an | 
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active donkey, the Cairo substitute for a London 
cab, and rode about constantly. English travellers’ 
ways in this city are marvellous: the citadel is once 
visited, one or two other lions are also examined, 
and the parties lie by, at their inns, till their time 
is up, because the weather is rather warm; and 
there they smoke cigars and drink London porter. 
Cairo, however, cannot be thoroughly seen and 
enjoyed excepting by the pedestrian ; and walking 
in the streets is contrary to European etiquette. 
Once afloat in her Nile boat, which, in the total 
absence of inns above Cairo, was to be her home 
for some months, Miss Martineau was necessarily 
brought much into contact with her interpreter and 
boatmen, the only natives whom the traveller has 
an opportunity of observing minutely in Egypt, 
owing to the difficulty of their language, (the Ar- 
abic,) and the impossibility of gaining admittance 


“even into the poorest hovel, which is a hareem 


when there is a woman there. Her party were 
fortunate in their interpreter and cook, on whom 


_so much of their comfort depended ; and they were 


pleased with the Arab and Nubian crew—a merry, 
noisy set, who worked hard on fare that would 
have excited the ire of an English pauper, and 


pilfered sugar-canes to improve their diet, regard- 


less of European remonstrance. It seems they 
quarrelled among themselves, and some even went 
the length of keeping separate tables. We have 
known a similar crew in a similar voyage act very 
friendly together; and though they could never 
resist appropriating for fuel any canes that came in 
the way, their employer's property, however much 
exposed, was always held sacred. So far from 
their music being invariably of the mournful 
character noticed by Miss Martineau, they had 
several lively tunes, resembling the most spirited 
of our nursery ditties, which they were constantly 
shouting out, with the accompaniment of an earth- 
enware drum. 

It was with great pain that we noticed the 
readiness of our countrymen to resort to force 
against their Arab attendants. We frequently 
heard it said, ‘* You cannot possibly manage the 
Nile buatmen unless you thrash them ;”’ for he 
would do well to make his will who should act on 
this advice towards an Arab of the desert. Even 
Miss Martinean’s party threatened to bastinado 
their captain if he got aground, (vol. i., p. 33,) as 
if he had not already sufficient motive to preserve 
from injury a valuable vessel, for which he was 
responsible ; and yet he is always spoken of in the 
highest terms. A union of mildness and firmness 


_ is infinitely preferable ; and we have never known 


it to fail. 

Nothing remarkable occurred to the party until 
they reached the first cataract, the ascent of which 
is one of the best pieces of description, coupled 
with some of the best moral disquisition, in the 
volumes. 


The rais (captain) of the cataract was to meet us 
| the next morning, with his posse, at a point fixed 
on, above the first rapid, which we were to sur- 
mount ourselves. We appeared to be surmounting 
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it just at dusk. Half our crew were hauling at our 
best rope on the rocks, and the other half poling on 
board ; and we were slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
making way against the rushing current, and had 
our bows fairly through the last mass of foam, when 
the rope snapped. We swirled down and away— 
none of us knew whither, unless it were to the bot- 
tom of the river. This was almost the most anx- 
ious moment of our whole journey ; but it was little 
more than a moment. The boat, in swinging tound 
at the bottom of the rapid, caught by her stern on 
a sand bank ; and our new rais quickly brought her 
round, and moored her, in still water, to the 
bank.—Vol. i., p. 115. 


On the second trial, the party went on shore, 
and the “rais put together three weak ropes, 
which were by no means equivalent to one strong 
one ; but the attempt succeeded.” 


It was a curious scene—the appearing of the 
dusky natives on all the rocks around ; the eager 
zeal of those who made themselves our guards, 
holding us by the arms as if we were going to jail, 
and scarcely permitting us to set our feet to the 
ground, lest we should fall; and the daring plunges 
and divings of man or boy, to obtain our admiration 
or our baksheesh. A boy would come riding down 
a slope of roaring water, as confidently as 1 would 
ride down a sandhill on my ass. Their arms, in 
their fighting method of swimming, go round like 
the spokes of a wheel. Grinning boys poppled in 
the currents ; and little seven-year-old savages must 
haul at the ropes, or ply their little poles when the 
kandjia approached a spike of rock, or dive to thrust 
their shoulders between its keel and any sunken 
vbstacle ; and after every such feat they would 
pop up their dripping heads, and ery ‘* Baksheesh.”’ 

felt the great peculiarity of this day to be my see- 
ing, for the first, and probably for the only time of 
my life, the perfection of savage faculty ; and truly 
it is an imposing sight. ‘The quickness of move- 
ment and apprehension, the strength and suppleness 
of frame, and the power of experience in all con- 
cerned, this day, contrasted strangely with images 
of the bookworm and the professional man at home, 
who can scarcely use their own limbs and senses, 
or conceive of any control over external realities. 
I always thought, in America, and I always shall 
think, that the finest specimens of human develop- 
ment [| have seen are in the United States, where 
every man, however learned and meditative, can 
ride, drive, keep his own horse, and roof his own 
dwelling ; and every woman, however intellectual, 
ean do, if necessary, all the work of her own house. 
At home | had seen one extreme of power, in the 
helpless beings whose prerogative lies wholly in the 
world of ideas; here i saw the other, where the 
dominion was wholly over the power of outward 
nature: and T must say I as heartily wished for the 
introduction of some good bodily education at home, 
as for intellectual enlightenment here. I have as 
little hope of the one as of the other; for there is at 
present no natural necessity for either ; and nothing 
short of natural compulsion will avail. Gymnastic 
exercises and field sports are matters only of institu- 
tion and luxury, good as far as they go, but mere 
conventional trifles in the training of a man or a 
nation ; and, with all our proneness to toil, I see 
no prospect of any stimulus to wholesome, general 
activity, arising out of our civilization. [| wish that, 


in return for ovr missions to the heathen, the heath- 
ens would send missionaries to us, to train us to a 
grateful use of our noble natural endowments—of 
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our powers of sense and limb, and the functions 
which are involved in their activity. I am confident 
that our morals and our intellect would gain ines- 
timably by it. ‘There is no saying how much vicious 
propensity would be checked, and intellectual ac- 
tivity equalized in us by such a reciprocity with 
those whose gifts are at the other extreme from 
our own. 

Throughout the four hours of our ascent, I saw in- 
cessantly that though much is done by sheer foree— 
by men enough pulling at a rope strong enough— 
some other requisites were quite as essential ; great 
forecast, great sagacity, much nice management 
among currents and hidden and threatening rocks, 
and much knowledge of the forces and subtieties of 
wind and water. The men were sometimes plunging 
to heave off the boat from a spike or ledge ; some- 
times swimming to a distant roek with a rope be- 
tween their teeth, which they carried round the 
boulders ; then squatting upon it and holding the 
end of the rope with their feet, to leave their hands 
at liberty for hauling. Sometimes a man dived to 
free the cable from a catch under water; then he 
would spring on board to pole at any critical pass ; 
and then ashore, to join the long file who were 
pulling at the cable. Then there was their patience 
and diligence—very remarkable when we went round 
and round an eddy many times, after all but succeed- 
ing, and failing again and again from the malice of the 
wind. Once this happened for so long, and in such 
a boisterous eddy, that we began to wonder what 
was to be the end of it. Complicated as were the 
currents in this spot, we were four times saved 
from even grazing the rocks, when, after having 
nearly got through, we were borne back, and swung 
round to try again. ‘The fifth time, there came a 
faint breath of wind which shook our sail for a mo- 
ment and carried us over the ridge of foam. What 
a shout there was when we turned into stil] water! 
The last ascent but one appeared the most wonder- 
ful—the passage was, twice over, so narrow— 
barely admitting the kandjia—the promontory of 
rock so sharp, and the gush of water so strong ; 
but the big rope, and the mob of haulers on the 
shore and the islets, heaved us up steadily, and, as 
one might say, naturally—as if the boat took her 
course advisedly. 

Though this passage appeared to us the most 
dangerous, it was at the last that the rais of the 
cataract interfered to request us to step ashore. 
We were very unwilling ; but we could not under- 
take the responsibility of opposing the local pilot. 
He said that it was mere force that was wanted 
here, the difficulty being only from the rush of the 
waters, and not from any complication of currents. 
But no man would undertake to say that the rope 
would hold; and if it did not, destruction was in- 
evitable. The rope held: we saw the boat drawn 
up steadily and beautifully; and the work was 
done. Mr. E., who has great experience in nauti- 





eal affairs, said that nothing could be cleverer than 
the management of the whole business. He be- 
lieved that the feat could be achieved nowhere 
'else, as there are no such swimmers elsewhere.— 
Vol. i., p. 119. 


The voyage between the first and second cata- 
racts, which is wholly in Nubia, was more speed- 
ily performed in a smaller boat. As the party 
were to land on the return voyage, and visit the 
temples, caves, and pyramids, Miss Martineau has 
drawn up a long historical sketch, from Menes to 





| the Roman occupation of Egypt, with the view 
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of rendering her visits to the antiquities more in- 
telligible to the general reader. 

Most of the specimens of each of the three 
kinds of Egyptian antiquities, viz., temples, tombs, 
and pyramids, bear su strong a resemblance to 
others of the same kind, that the best descriptions 
must prove monotonous. These objects are also 
of a nature that does not readily lend itself to ver- 
bal description ; nor do any of the drawings we 
have seen give a just notion of the size, beauty, 
and majestic bearing of most of these temples, 
and of their singular appropriateness to their re- 
spective localities. ‘There is a heaviness and want 
of grace about the drawings—qualities which are 
rarely felt when the buildings are seen—and which 
certainly do not characterize any of the finer and 
older temples. Our notions of the ponderosity 
of Egyptian architecture appear to have been de- 
rived from the temple of Dendera, (sometimes 
written ‘Tentyra,) which has been engraved more 
frequently than any other, partly because that 
temple is in a singular state of preservation, and 
partly on account of the peculiarity (perhaps we 
might say oddity) of its principal columns, which 
are ornamented with four female faces. The gen- 
eral effect of this temple is certainly heavy ; and 
though not without beauty, it evinces less good 
taste than perhaps any of the built temples. But 
it cannot properly be considered as an Egyptian 
edifice, because it was mainly built by the Romans 
many centuries after the date now assigned to the 
magnificent. temples that are found at ‘Thebes. 
The ancient architects could not have endured 
this building. It is not the type of an Egyptian 
temple, but the exception to it. 

Should Miss Martineau have failed in giving 
the reader a vivid, or even a clear impression of 
such of the temples as she describes, or of the 
emotions they excite, we think that she is not in 
fault, except, indeed, in attempting the task. The 
same remarks apply to the four sets of pyramids 
in Egypt, all of which, except the largest set, she 
examines very cursorily, and her account of this 
set is not better than several other descriptions 
that might be pointed out. 

Mohammed Ali is now clearing the rubbish 
from the temples, and taking measures to preserve 
them, instead of continuing to convert their mate- 
rials into sugar factories, rum distilleries, petty 
pashas’ palaces, and such like works. Not that 
he, or any oriental, has the slightest reverence or 
feeling for ancient art; but he is shrewd enough 
to see that the temples are the bait which allures 
wealthy Europeans into his trap; and that no 
small part of the visitor's expenditure finds its 
Way eventually into his own coffers. Had the 
cruel devastation, which was more actively prose- 
cuted under his rule than at any former period, 
still been permitted, scarcely a temple would have 
been left standing. Even now the traveller, on 
teaching many well known sites, has the mortifi- 
cation of discovering, that buildings which excited 
the admiration of his countrymen a dozen years 
4g0, are no longer in existence 
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The personal activity of Miss Martineau would 
put to shame most male travellers. She frequently 
landed and walked when the boat was being 
tracked against the stream. If an eminence were 
near, she was never satisfied unless she had as- 
cended it. She groped through caves and tombs, 
clambered about quarries, temples, and pyramids ; 
and investigated, admired, speculated, and moral- 
ized through Egypt and Nubia, and Nubia and 
Egypt. Does night come on!—nothing daunted, 
she proceeds with a lantern to the ruins of Phile ; 
and as the paintings in the rock temple of Beyt- 
el-Wellee are obscured by dirt, she sends down to 
the boat “ for water, tow, soap, and one or two 
of the crew, and while the rest of her party went 
to explore the great modern temple, she tucked 
up her sleeves, mounted on a stone, and began to 
scrub the walls, to show the boy Hassan what 
she wanted him to do.’’—(vol. i., p. 233.) In 
the deserts of Arabia, she never could become rec- 
onciled to the motion of the camel, and therefore 
walked a considerable part of the way; yet was 
still fresh enough to ramble about in the evening 
after the tents were pitched, and at early dawn 
before the encampment was moving. 

On her return to Cairo, she had opportunities 
of seeing something of high life in the hareems, 
which oceasion a bitter attack on polygamy. Prob- 
ably she attaches too much importance to this in- 
stitution, which, like Tokay and Burgundy in 
England, can only be indulged in by the rich. 
Egyptian slavery also comes under notice—a very 
different thing from that which bears the name in 
America and the West Indies. So far as we 
could Jearn, Egyptian slaves are domestic servants 
in the families of the rich, and are not employed 
in agriculture. Being few in number, and often 
of the same creed and race as their masters and 
mistresses, the main causes of oppression and cru- 
elty elsewhere do not exist. Miss Martineau con- 
siders that these two institutions are indissolubly 
connected, and that if slavery were abolished poly- 
gamy could not exist for want of attendants duly 
qualified. The captive ladies, it seems, are not 
aware of our feelings towards them, and even com- 
miserate the fate of the European ladies, who ap- 
pear to them to be shamefully neglected. We 
had understood that the feelings of Mohammed 
Ali and Ibraheem Pasha were much less rigid re- 
garding polygamy than is usual in the East; but 
we are not aware if these feelings are extending ; 
and we know that Europeans who settle in the 
East frequently set up a hareem, as a mark of 
rank ensuring respect. 

While in Egypt, Miss Martineau is apt to strain 
a point for the sake of effect; at least her emo- 
tions sometimes have the appearance of being got 
up for the occasion. If they be not so, a writer 
of her experience should be aware that every 
agreeable scene will not make a picture ; and that 
an emotion, without ostensible cause, will not pro- 
duce the desired effect. For example, she first 
saw the pyramids from the Nile,— 


Emerging from behind a sand-hill. They were 
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very small; for we were still twenty-five miles 
from Cairo; but there could be no doubt about 
them for a moment; so sharp and clear were the 
light and shadow on the two sides we saw. * * * 
In a few minutes they appeared to grow wonder- 
fully larger; and they looked lustrous and most 
imposing in the evening light. 1 admired them 
every evening from my window at Cairo; and | 
took the surest means of convincing myself of their 
vastness, by going to the top of the largest; but 
this first view of them was the most moving ; and 
I cannot think of it now without emotion.—Vol. i., 
p. 25. 

On reaching the temple of Edfou she says— 
** Tt was here, and now, that I was first taken by 
surprise with the dJeauty, the beauty of every- 
thing,’’ (vol. i., p. 91;) though she had then re- 
cently seen the temple of Luxor, at Thebes, usu- 
ally considered a far superior structure. Again, 
she says, of asmall tract of rocky ground between 
Syene and the head of the cataract, that ‘‘ no one 
could conceive the confusion of piled and scattered 
rocks, which, even in a ride of three miles, de- 
prives a stranger of all sense of direction except by 
the heavens.”” We allow that the scenery is very 
striking ; but the road is so straight, and so dis- 
tinct, that how any mortal, not lost to sublunary 
things, could possibly miss it, quite passes our 
comprehension. Her emotions at the sight of the 
great Sphynx are not such as every metaphysician 
would undertake to unravel. 


What a monstrous idea was it from which this 
monster sprang! ‘True as I think Abdallatif’s ac- 
count of it, and just as is his admiration, | feel that 
a stranger either does not see the Sphynx at all, or 
he sees it as a nightmare. When we first passed 
it | saw it only as a strange-looking rock ; an over- 
sight which could not have occurred in the olden 
time, when the head bore the royal helmet, or the 
ram’s horns. Now I was half afraid of it. The 
full serene gaze of its round face, rendered ugly by 
the loss of the nose, which was a very handsome 
feature of the old Egyptian face; this full gaze, 
and the stony calmness of its attitude, almost turn 
one to stone. So life-like—so huge—so monstrous 
—it is really a fearful spectacle.—Vol. ii., p. 81. 


And she goes or with an inconceivable jumble 
about a man riding its neck, some measurements, 
and some more exclamations, historical and ethno- 
graphical, and traces of red paint, and resemblance 
to Madame Malibran, &c., until at last we become 
bewildered ourselves, and will not dispute that she 
may be laboring under nightmare. 

In February, 1847, the party left Cairo, and pro- 
ceeded through a valley in the desert to the south 
of the usual route, which brought them to the 
coast of the Red Sea below Suez. Leaving that 
uninteresting town as speedily as possible, they 
crossed to the Arabian side, and again mounted | 
their camels for Mount Sinai. Camel-riding was | 
found to be the only drawback on the pleasure of 
travelling in the desert. 


The motion of my camel became more and 
more fatiguing and disagreeable all the way ; and 
being at home a great walker, I had recourse, more 





and more, to my own feet, little heeding even the 
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heat and thirst in comparison with the annoyances 
of camel-riding. I have often walked from ten to 
fifteen miles in the noon hours, continuously, and 
of course at the pace of the caravan—sometimes 
over an easy pebbly truck, sometimes over moun- 
tain passes, sometimes cutting my boots to pieces 
on the sharp rocks, but always giving up when we 
came to deep sand. * * * J was so far from 
being injured by my desert travelling, that I im- 
proved in health from week to week, after having 
been very unwell in Egypt.—Vol. ii., p. 209. 

The desert journey by the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai, and the ascent of Mounts 
Sinai and Horeb, are very graphically described, 
The party remained some days at the Greek con- 
vent of Sinai, making excursions to the tops of 
the mountains ; and again pursued the course of 
the Israelites through the desert parallel to the 
Gulf ot Akabah, to Mount Horeb and Petra, hav- 
ing first settled with the prior for their entertain- 
ment, whom they thought rapacious, ‘* every regard 
being paid to his isolated position and the circum- 
stances of his establishment.’’ Thirty monks 
reside here; and their health appeared to suffer 
from the unhealthy position of the convent, and 
abstinence. One of them, who acted as guide, 
could not be induced to eat cold fowl, ‘‘ but he 
took a brave pull at the brandy bottle.” 

The Arabs have seldom allowed travellers to 
pass the desert between Sinai and Palestine by the 
eastern route through Akabah and the rock city of 
Petra; and very few persons have succeeded in 
reaching Petra. But our party managed to secure 
the escort and protection of a powerful sheik from 
Akabah to Hebron, near Jerusalem, though on 
very exorbitant terms ; and, as this sheik had un- 
dertaken duties that lay beyond his own jurisdiction 
without propitiating the neighboring tribes, he was 
attacked, on his return, and a number of his party 
were shot in the encounter. A singularly wild 
and magnificent rocky desert brought them to the 
Gulf of Akabah, the rocky coast of which was 
traversed until they reached the town at its head. 


We were struck here, as everywhere along the 
shores of the Red Sea, with the vast quantity of 
shells thrown up in shoals along the beach—from the 
minutest to some magnificent ones, as large as 4 
man’s head. 

Many varieties of little crabs were moving in all 
directions. Swarms of yellow locusts and handsome 
dragon-flies flitted about in the sun ; and little fish 
leaped out of the waters in great numbers. ‘There 
are no boats at Akabah, but men go out fishing on 
small rafts. —Vol. ii., p. 307. 


The party left Akabah with “ forty armed 
guards, independently of the camel-drivers. Ten 
of them marched in front, and ten at a consider- 
able distance on either hand—on a rising ground 
when there was any—and always on the Jook out. 
The remaining ten were with us, off duty ;"’—(vel. 
ii., p. 312.) In this desert they suffered from the 
Khamsin, or hot wind, and were delayed by the 
neglect of the rapacious sheik to bring sufficient 
provender for the camels. At length they saw 
Mount Hor, where Aaron was buried, and reached 
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the extraordinary ancient city of Petra, which is en- 
tirely cut out of the rock, and has long been quite 
deserted. 


For nearly an hour longer we were descending 
the pass, seeing first hints at facades, and then more 
and more holes clearly artificial. Now red poppies 
and searlet anemones and wild oats began to show 
themselves where there was a deposit of earth ; yet 
the rocks became more and more wild and stupen- 
dous, while, wherever they presented a face, there 
were pediments and pilasters, and ranges of door- 
ways, and little flights of steps, scattered over the 
slopes. A pair of eagles sprang out, and sailed over- 
head, scared by the noise of the strangers ; and little 
birds flew abroad from their holes, sprinkling their 
small shadows over the sunny precipices. * * * 
What a mixture of wild romance with the daily life 
of a city! It was now like Jinnee Jand, and it 
seemed as if men were too small ever to have lived 

‘ here. Down we went, and still down among new 
wonders, long after I had begun to feel that this far 
transcended all I had ever imagined. On the right 
hand now stood a column, standing alone among the 
ruins of many; while, on the left, were yet more 
portals in the precipice, so high up that it was in- 
conceivable how they were ever reached. The 
longer we staid, and the more mountain temples 
we climbed to, the more I felt that the inhab- 
itants, with their other peculiarities, must have been 
winged. At length we came down upon the plat- 
form, above the bed of the torrent, near which stands 
the only edifice in Petra. 

This platform was sheltered on two sides by 
rocks; and, as my eye became accustomed to the 
confusion, I could make out, among the masses of 
building-stones which lay between it and the empty 
watercourse below, the lines of five terraces, and 
at last the piers of many bridges.—Vol. ii., p. 319. 


On further examination, this city was found to 
lie in a basin completely closed in by rocks; and 
more and more objects of interest presented them- 
selves :—among others, a theatre, with ranges of 
seats cut out of the rock, and a curious temple in a 


niche of the rock with a facade of between 60 and 
70 feet. 


The main street is about two miles Jong. Its 
width varies from ten to thirty feet, and it is enclosed 
between perpendicular recks which spring to a 
height of from 100 to 700 feet. * * * It is 
paved and drained, but badly lighted, for the rocks 
so nearly meet as to leave, really and truly, only 
that ‘* strip of sky’’ which one often reads of, but 
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ously allowed to ascend, and examine Aaron’s 
tomb—a Mahommedan structure; but the Arabs 
are now becoming less fanatical or more mercenary, 
20 piastres a head being levied from the party at 
Petra, and Mount Hor being included in the show. 
Burckhardt, Laborde, Linant, and Robinson had 
been prevented from seeing this tomb, and the mag- 
nificent prospect of the desert which the mountain 
commands. 


A further desert journey brought the party to 
the confines of Palestine, where a little verdure 


began to appear, and occasional patches of culti- 
vation were seen. 


The first thought or impression which I remem- 
ber as occurring on my entrance into the Holy Land, 
was one of pleasure that it was so like home. When 
we came to towns, everything looked as foreign as 
in Nubia; but here, on the open hills, we might 
gaze round us on a multitude of familiar objects, and 
remember to whose eyes they were once familiar 
too. Never were the rarest and most glorious flow- 
ers so delightful to my eyes, as the weeds I was 
looking at all this day; for I knew that, in His 
childhood, He must have played among them, and 
that, in His manhood, He must have been daily 
familiar with them. * * * So already I saw 
that vision which never afterwards left me while in 
Palestine—of one walking under the terraced hills, 
or drinking at the wells, or resting under the shade 
of the olives; and it was truly a delight to think 
that besides the palm, and the oleander, and the 
prickly pear, He knew as well as we do the poppy 
and the wild rose, the cyclamen, the bindweed, the 
various grasses of the wayside, and the familiar 
thorn. This, and the new and astonishing sense of 
the familiarity of His teachings—a thing which we 
declare and protest about at home, but can never 
adequately feel—brought me nearer to an insight 
and understanding of what I had known by heart 
from my infaney, than perhaps any one can conceive 
who has not tracked his actual footsteps. —Vol. iii., 
p. 53. 

Palestine and Syria have been so frequently 
described by modern travellers, and our limits are 
so nearly reached, that we have only room for a 
few more extracts. This is the less to be re- 
gretted as the merits of the work entitle it to an 
extensive circulation. Few persons have started 
so well prepared by previous travel ; by familiarity 
with the Old and New Testaments, and _pro- 
fane history, ancient and modern, including the 





which I never remember to have seen before, except 
in being drawn up out of a coal-pit. * * * The} 
pavement is of large slippery stones, worn in places 
into ruts by ancient chariot-wheels. A conduit | 
runs along, anda little above, the wavside—a chan- | 
nel hollowed in the rock ; and, in parts, there are, 
at the height of 30 feet, earthen pipes for the con- | 
Vevance of water. On the face of the precipices, | 
sometimes upright as a wall for 300 feet, are curious | 
marks left by more ancient men than those who | 
paved the street and laid the water-pipes ;—shallow | 
niches, and the outlines and first-cuttings of pedi- | 
inents, and tablets begun and discontinued. 

This extraordinary spot was left with great re- | 
luctance ; and the adjoining Mount Hor was then | 
ascended, where Aaron was carried up to die. | 


Searcely any European traveller had been previ- | 


works of previous travellers; few have had their 
heart and soul so completely in their work ; few 
have examined so carefully, couscientiously, and 
charitably, whatsoever has come to their notice ; 
and few have shown equal power in vividly calling 
up the past. ‘To such a wayfarer in these regions, 
travelling is no idle pastime, no light and innocent 
amusement. Every step brings forth some deep 
significance ; every scene has its absorbing and 
mournful interest. 

After giving a very disheartening account of the 
progress of the Protestant mission at Jerusalem, 
and the paucity and Jow character of the converts, 
arising from impediments in the very nature of the 
enterprise, and not from want of qualifications in 
the bishop, or of sincerity in his clergy, Miss Mar- 
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tineau ascends the mission church, which presents 
the following prospect of the city. 


The extent and handsome appearance of Jerusa- 
lem surprised us. The population is said not to 
exceed 15,000 ; but the city covers a great extent 
of ground, from the courts which are enclosed by 
eastern houses, and the large unoccupied spaces 
which lie within the walls. ‘The massive stone 
walls, and substantial character of the buildings, 
remove every appearance of sordidness, when the 
place is seen from a height; and the clearness of 
the atmosphere, and the hue of the building mate- 
rial, give a clean and cheerful air to the whole, 
which accords little with the traveller’s preconcep- 
tion of the fallen state of Jerusalem. The environs 
look fertile and flourishing, except where the Moab 
mountains rise lofty and bare, but adorned with the 
heavenly hues belonging to the glorious climate. 
The minarets glittered against the clear sky; and 
the arches, marble platform, and splendid variegated 
buildings of the mosque of Omar, crowning the 
heights of Moriah, were very beautiful.—Vol. iii., 
p- 115. 


The mosque of Omar occupies the site of the 
_ temple of Jerusalem. 


No Jew or Christian can pass the threshold of 
the outermost courts without certain and immediate 
death, by stoning or beating. It requires some lit- 
tle resolution for those who dislike being hated, to 
approach this threshold, so abominable are the in- 
sults offered to strangers. A boy began immedi- 
ately to spit at us. We presently obtained a better 
view of this usurping temple from the city wall, 
which we climbed for the purpose. From hence 
the inclosure was spread out beneath us, as ina 
map, and we could perceive the proportion it bore 
to the rest of the city, and observe how much lower 
mount Moriah was than Zion. The mosque was 
very beautiful, with its vast dome, and its walls of 
variegated marble, and its noble marble platform, 
with its flights of steps and light arcades; and the 
green lawn which sloped away all round, and the 
cypress trees, under which a row of worshippers 
were at their prayers. It was the Mahommedan 
sabbath ; and troops of children were at play on 
the grass; and parties of women in white—Mahom- 
medan nuns—were sitting near them; and the 
whole scene was proud and joyous. But with all 
this before my eyes, my mind was with the past. 
It seemed as if the past were more truly before me 
than what I saw. Here was the ground chosen by 
David, and levelled by Solomon, to receive the 
temple of Jehovah. Here it was that the great 
king lavished his wealth ; and hither came the sun- 
worshippers from the east, to lay hands on the 
treasure, and level the walls, and carry the people 
away captive. Here was it restored under Ezra, 
and fortified round, when the people worked at the 
wall, with arms in their girdles, and by their sides ; 
and here, when all had been again laid waste, did 
Herod raise the structure that was so glorious, that 
the Jews were as proud as the Mahommedans now 
before my eyes, and mocked at the saying, that it 
should ever be overthrown.—Vol. iii., p. 116. 





From the Spectator. 
VANITY FAIR. 


Tue completion of Mr. Thackeray’s novel of 
Vanity Fair enables us to take a more entire view 
of the production, and to form a more complete 


judgment of it as a work of art, than was possible 
in the course of piecemeal publication in monthly 
numbers. Our impression from that review is, 
that the novel is distinguished by the more re- 
markable qualities which have created the reputa- 
tion of the author—his keen perception of the 
weaknesses, vanities, and humbug of society, the 
elicitous point with which he displays, or the pun- 
ent, though good-natured satire with which he 
xposes them, and the easy, close, and pregnant 
diction in which he clothes his perceptions; though, 
possibly, happier specimens of his peculiar excel- 
lencies may be found in some of his other works, 
Vanity Fair displays a depth, and at times a pa- 
thos, which we do not remember to have met with 
in Mr. Thackeray’s previous writmgs; but, con- 
sidered as a whole, it is rather a succession of 
connected scenes and characters, than a well-con-! 
structed story. Both incidents and persons belong 
more to the sketch than the finished picture. 
Either from natural bias or long habits of compo- 
sition, Mr. Thackeray seems to have looked at 
life by bits rather than as a whole. A half-length 
here, a whole length there, a group in another 
place, a character or a clique with single actions 
or incidents belonging to them, have been studied, 
and transferred to paper with a humor, truth, and ' 
spirit, that have rarely been equalled. But some- 
thing more than this is needed for a finished pic- 
ture of human life. Such things, indeed, are 
scarcely its entire elements, for they are little more 
than parts; and so remain till very many such 
have been compared by the artist—their general 
laws evolved by this comparison, and the whole 
animated and fused by the imagination, so as to 
present the type of a class without loss of individ: 
uality. Mr. Thackeray has rarely accomplished 
this in Vanity Fair. There is, indeed, plenty of 
individuality ; the work is full of it. However 
exceptional, outré, distasteful, or even farcical the 
characters may be, they have strong particular 
traits, well supported in the main, and their delin- 
eation is always capital: but this peculiarity at- 
taches to the principal characters—that no useful ; 
deduction, no available rule of life, can be drawn 
from their conduct; except in that of the elder 
Osborne, who points the moral of sordid vanity 
and a grovelling love of distinction, and points it 
with effect, as his vices are made the means of his 
punishment. 

It may be said that this largeness is of no con- 
sequence, if there be particular or even exceptional 
nature: which is true as regards sketches, that 
exhibit a character on one or two occasions, and 
then drop it. Such sketches of passing phases of 
society do not, however, suffice to form the mate- 
rials of a fiction: it requires a whole career—the 
before and after as well as the present. When 
the characters have no types in nature, or have 
that obvious weakness or low vice about them that 
their example conduces to nothing, they tire in 3 
lengthened exhibition, because we have little sym- 
pathy with them. Vanity Fair is said by its au- 
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douotedly a truth; but the heroines do not make 

up for this omission, since one is without a heart, 

and the other without a head. The author evi- 
dently has his misgivings about Amelia Osborne, 

(née Sedley,) for although she is clearly a favor- 
ite, he deems it necessary occasionally to appeal 
to the reader in favor of her weakness. But 
there is rarely weakness without vice ; and though 
the extreme attachment of Amelia to a selfish, 

p worthless, neglectful young man, may be forgiven 
as so natural, yet the manner in which she yields 
to it, and nurses her sentiment to the neglect of 
her duties, as well as her subsequent shilly-shally 
conduct to her obsequious admirer, Major Dobbin, 
is rather mawkish than interesting. 

@ Rebecca Crawley (formerly Sharpe) is the prin- 
cipal person of the book, with whom nearly all the 
others are more or less connected: and a very 
wonderfully-drawn picture she is, as a woman 
scheming for self-advancement, without either 
heart or principle, yet with a constitutional vivacity 
and a readiness to please, that save her from the 
contempt or disgust she deserves. As a creation 
or character, we know not where Rebecca can be 
matched in prese fiction: but she is ‘too deficient 
in morale to excite interest. ‘The want of entirety 
we have spoken of is visible in Rebecca’s finale. 
The discredit of a separation from her husband, 
when not followed by public proceedings, might 
be surmounted ; but a demirep who gambles, con- 
sorts with blacklegs and all kinds of disreputables, 
and raises the wind by advertising concerts that 
she never gives after getting the money for the 
tickets, could hardly have regained a place in repu- 
table society, although backed by religious hypoc- 
tisy. This conclusion, which was quite needless, 
is not only wrong as wanting in poetical justice, but 
untrue as a picture of society even in ‘* Vanity 
Fair.” 

A similar want of attractive sympathy runs 
through the male characters, either from grossness, 
weakness, sordidness, or vice. It may be urged 
that these defects of Vanity Fair are owing to its 
periodical publication. That has probably induced 
an occasivaal but strong sacrifice of consistency in 
the characters, to produce an immediate effect ; 
and the same necessity of making parts tell may 
have given rise to some exaggerations that would 
otherwise have been avoided. There are also ob- 
vious drawbacks to continuous perusal, such as 
direct addresses to the reader, and a little of writ- 
ing for the million, which would have been omit- 
ted in another mode of publication. But we think 
all the peculiarities arising from the mode of pub- 
lication could be got rid of by revision: the de- 
fects we speak of lie deeper, and are owing, we 
think, to a want of imagination and large compre- 
hension of life. 

Bat if, putting Vanity Fair aside as a fiction of 
high art, we look at it asa series of bits from 
life, it is entitled to the first rank as a set of 
sketches lifelike and natural. Sir Pitt Crawley— 
the selfish, low-minded baronet, the coarsest of the 


coarse old school, who cannot spell, and who eof 
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living meanly, acting harshly and cruelly, and ex- 
ercising great shrewdness in money matters, is 
notwithstanding always a loser—is a capital por- 
trait; and, though exceptional even in his day, 
(which was the early part of the century,) still 
might be found in life. 
fox-hunting, port-drinking rector, is equal to him 
as a real piece of flesh and blood. The Marquis 
of Steyne—the roué whom everybody censures,. 
(except the serious,) but al] visit when they get 
an invitation—revives some reminiscences of 2 
similar personage in Coningsby; though Thacke- 
ray penetrates the pomps and strips off the conven- 
tions that rather imposed upon Disraeli. ‘There 
are numerous other characters, which, if not quite 
so powerfully painted as these, are quite as truth- 
ful individually ; but, always excepting Rebecca, 
the most large and vigorous delineation in the 


book is old Mr. Osborne. He is a type of a class; » 


he points a moral; and, though sordid, selfish, 
sullen, half-savage, and meanly subservient to 
greatness, he obtains a hold on the reader by the 
force of his will, at least till he turns to a sort of 
goodness towards the conclusion. 

These characters are frequently engaged in 


scenes that create amusement or exhibit society ; 


and the sketches are intermingled with lively de- 
scriptions or shrewd remarks on life. 
series of sketches connected with persons whose 
fortunes serve to introduce them, Vanity Fair will 
furnish a lively and agreeable entertainment. Read 


as a continuous story, it will perhaps be felt to lacks 


the interest which a story requires, except in the 
scenes connected with Rawdon Crawley’s arrest, 
release, and subsequent discovery of his wife’s liai- 
son with the Marquis of Steyne. 


THE RECTOR’S EVENING DISCOURSE. 


‘* Why did you ask that scoundrel, Petty Craw- 
ley, [his nephew] to dine?’’ said the rector to his 
lady, as they were walking home through the park. 
**] don’t want the fellow. He looks down upon 
up country people as so many Blackamoors. He ’s 
never content unless he gets my yellow-sealed 
wine, which costs me ten shillings a bottle, hang 
him! Besides, he’s such an infernal character— 
he ’s a gambler—he ‘s a drunkard—he’s a profli- 
gate in every way. He's killed a man in a duel— 
he’s over head and ears in debt, and he’s robbed 
me and mine of the best part of [his sister] Miss 
Crawley’s fortune. Waxy says she has him’’— 
here the rector shook his fist at the moon, with 
something very like an oath, and added, in a mel- 
ancholious tone, * , down in her will for fifty 
thousand ; and there won't be above thirty to di- 
vide.”’ 

‘*T think she’s going,’’ said the rector’s wife. 
‘¢ She was very red in the face when we left din- 
ner. I was obliged to unlace her.” 

‘** She drank seven glasses of champagne,’’ said 
the reverend gentleman, in a low voice; “ and 
filthy champagne it is too, that my brother poisons 
us with—but you women never know what’s 
what.”’ 

** We know nothing,”’ said Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

‘‘She drank cherry brandy after dinner,’’ con- 
tinued_his reverence, ‘‘ and took curagao with her 
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note: it kills me with heartburn. She can’t stand 
it, Mrs. Crawley—she must go—flesh and blood 
won't bear it! and I lay five to two, Matilda drops 
in a year.”’ 

Indulging in these solemn speculations, and 
thinking about his debts, and his son Jim at col- 
lege, and Frank at Woolwich, and the four girls, 
who were no beauties, poor things, and would not 
have a penny but what they got from the aunt’s 
expected legacy, the rector and his lady walked on 
for a while. 

** Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell 
the reversion of the living. And that Methodist 
milksop of an eldest son looks to parliament !’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Crawley, after a pause. 

** Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,”’ said the 
rector’s wife. ‘*We must get Miss Crawley to 
make him promise it to James.” 

** Pitt will promise anything,”’ replied the brother. 
** Tle promised he ’d pay my college bills, when my 
father died ; he promised he ‘d build the new wing 
to the Rectory ; he promised hed let me have 
Jibb’s field and the Six-acre Meadow—and much 
he executed his promises! And it’s to this man’s 
son—this scoundrel, gambler, swindler, murderer 


eof a Rawdon Crawley, that Matilda leaves the bulk 


of her money. I say it’s unchristian. By Jove, it 
is! The infamous dog has got every vice except 
hypocrisy, and that belongs to his brother.*’ 

‘* Hush, my dearest love! we're in Sir Pitt’s 
grounds,”’ interposed his wife. 

‘* I say he has got every vice, Mrs. Crawley. 
Don’t, Ma’am, bully me. Did n’t he shoot Captain 
Firebrace? Didn't he rob young Lord Dovedale 
at the ‘ Cocoa-Tree’’ Didn't he cross the fight 
between Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by 
which I lost forty pound’ You know he did! 
And as for the women, why, you heard that before 
me, in my own magistrate’s room ng 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the 
lady, ‘* spare me the details."’ 

** And you ask this villain into your house !” 
continued the exasperated rector. ‘* You, the 
mother of a young family—the wife of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. By Jove!” 


THE SPUNGING-HOUSE. 


Friend Rawdon drove on then to Mr. Moss’ 
mansion in Cursitor street, and was duly inducted 
into that dismal place of hospitality. Morning was 
breaking over the cheerful house-tops of Chancery 
Lane as the rattling cab woke up the echoes there, 
and a little pink-eyed Jew boy, with a head as rud- 
dy as the rising morn, let the party into the house ; 
and Rawdon was welcomed to the ground-floor 
apartments by Mr. Moss, his travelling companion 
and host, who cheerfully asked him if he would 
like a glass of something warm after his drive. 

The colonel was not so depressed as some mor- 
tals would be, who, quitting a palace and a placens 
uxor, find themselves barred into a spunging-house ; 
for if the truth must be told, he had been a lodger 
at Mr. Moss’ establishment once or twice before. 
We have not thought it necessary in the previous 
course of this narrative to mention these trivial little 
domestic incidents ; but the reader may be assured 
that they can’t unfrequently occur in the life of a 
man who lives on nothing a year. 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the colonel, 
then a bachelor, had been liberated by the generos- 
ity of his aunt; on the second mishap, little Becky, 
with the greatest spirit and kindness, had borrowed 





coaxed her husband’s creditor (who was her shaw], 
velvet gown, lace pocket-handkerchief, trinket, and 
gimcrack purveyor, indeed) to take a portion of 
the sum claimed, and Rawdon’s promissory note 
for the remainder ; so on both these occasions the 
capture and release had been conducted with the 
utmost gallantry on all sides, and Moss and the 
colonel were therefore on the very best of terms. 
** You ‘ll find your old bed, colonel, and every- 
thing comfortable,’ that gentleman said, ‘as I 
may honestly say. You may be pretty sure it’s 
kept aired, and by the best of company too. It 
was slept in the night afore last by the Honorable 
Capting Famish, of the Fiftieth Dragoons ; whose 
mar took him out after a fortnight, jest to punish 
him, she said. But, Law bless you, i promise you, 
he punished my champagne, and had a party ere 


clubs and the West End—Capting Ragg, the Hon- 
orable Deuceace, who lives in the Temple, and 
some fellers as knows a good glass of wine, | war- 
rant you. I’ve got a Doctor of Diwinity up stairs, 
five gents in the coffee-room ; and Mrs. Moss has a 
tably-dy-hoty at half-past five, and a little cards or 
music afterwards, when we shall be most happy to 
see you.” 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


Rawdon walked home rapidly. It was nine 
o’clock at night. He ran across the streets and the 
great squares of Vanity Fair, and at Jength came 
up breathless opposite his own house. He started 
back, and fell against the railings, trembling, as he 
looked up. The drawing-room windows were 
blazing with light. She had said that she was in 
bed and ill. He stood there for some time, the light 
from the rooms on his pale face. 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the 
house. He could hear laughter in the upper 
rooms. He was in the ball-dress in which he had 
been captured the night before. He went silently 
up the stairs, leaning against the bannisters at the 
stair-head. Nobody was stirring in the house be- 
sides ; all the servants had been sent away. Raw- 
don heard laughter within—laughter and singing. 
Becky was singing a snatch of the song of the night 
before ; a hoarse voice shouted ‘* Brava, brava !’’— 
it was Lord Steyne’s. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little 
table with a dinner was laid out, and wine, and 

late. Steyne was hanging over the sofa on which 
Becky sat. The wretched woman was in a bril- 
liant full toilette, her arms and all her fingers spark- 
ling with bracelets and rings, and the brilliants on 
her breast which Steyne had given her. He had 
her hand in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, 
when Becky started up with a faint scream as she 
caught sight of Rawdon’s white face. At the next 
instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to 
welcome her husband ; and Steyne rose up, grind- 
ing his teeth, pale, and with fury in his looks. 

He too attempted a laugh—and came forward 
holding out hishand. ‘‘ What, come back! How 
d’ye do, Crawley?’ he said, the nerves of his 
mouth twitching as he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused 
Becky to fling herself before him. ‘* I am innocent, 
Rawdon,”’ she said ; ‘* before God, I am innocent!”’ 
She laid hold of his coat, of his hands—her own 
were all covered with serpents and rings and 
baubles. ‘IT aminnocent! Say I am innocent!” 
she said to Lord Steyne. 
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was as furious with the wife as with the husband. 
* You innocent! Damn you!” he screamed out. 
** You innocent! Why, every trinket you have on 
your body is paid for by me. I have given you 
thousands of pounds, which this fellow has spent, 
and for which he has sold you. Innocent, by 
——! You're as innocent as your mother the 
ballet-girl, and your husband the bully. Don’t 
think to frighten me as you have done others. 
Make way, sir, and let me pass; and Lord 
Steyne seized up his hat, and, with flame in his 
eyes, and looking his enemy fiercely in the face, 
marched upon him, never for a moment doubting 
that the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley, springing out, seized him 
by the neckcloth until Steyne, almost strangled, 
writhed, and bent under his arm. ‘* You lie, you 
dog !’’ said Rawdon. ‘* You Jie, you coward and 
villain !’’ And he struck the peer twice over the 
face with his open hand, and flung him bleeding to 
the ground. It was all done before Rebecca could 
interpose. She stood there trembling before him. 
She admired her husband ; strong, brave, and vic- 
torlous. 

** Come here,’ he said. She came up at once. 

** Take off those things.” She began, trembling, 
pulling the jewels from her arms, and the rings 
from her shaking fingers, and held them all ina 
heap, quivering and Jooking up athim. ‘* Throw 
them down,” he said ; and she dropped them. He 
tore the diamond ornament out of her breast, and 
flung it at Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald 
forehead. Steyne wore the scar to his dying day. 

‘*Come up stairs,’ Rawdon said to his wife. 
Don’t kill me, Rawdon!’’ she said. He laughed 
savagely. ‘‘I want to see if that man lies about 
the money as he has about me. Has he given you 
any!” 

** No,” said Rebecea, ‘‘ that is yr 

“Give me your keys,’’ Rawdon answered ; and 
they went out together. 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one ; and she 
was in hopes that he would not have remarked the 
absence of that. It belonged to a little desk which 
Amelia had given her in early days, and which 
she kept in a secret place. But Rawdon flung 
open boxes and wardrobes, throwing the multifa- 
rious trumpery of their contents here and there, 
and at last he found the desk. The woman was 
forced to open it. It contained papers, love-letters 
many years old—all sorts of small trinkets and 
woman’s memoranda. And it contained a pocket- 
book with bank-notes. Some of these were dated 
ten years back, too ; and one was quite a fresh one 
—a note for a thousand pounds, which Lord Steyne 
had given her. 

‘* Did he give you this?’’? Rawdon said. 

** Yes,’ Rebecca answered. 

‘*T'll send it to him to-day,’’ Rawdon said, (for 
day had dawned again, and many hours had passed 
in this search ;) ** and I will pay Briggs, who was 
kind to the boy, and some of the debts. You will 
let me know where I shall send the rest to you. 
You might have spared me a hundred pound, Becky, 
out of all this; I have always shared with you. 

“*Tam innocent !” said Becky. And he left her 
without another word. 





A BRUSSELS BOARDING-HOUSE, 

At Brussels Becky arrived, recommended by 
Madame de Saint Amour to her friend, Madame la 
Comtesse de Borodino, widow of Napoleon's gen- 














with no resource by the deceased hero but that of a 
table-d’héte and an écarté table. Second-rate dan- 
dies and roués, widow ladies who always have a 
lawsuit, and very simple English folks, who faney 
they see ‘* Continental society’’ at these houses, 
put down their money, or ate their meals, at Mad- 
ame de Borodino’s tables. At the table-d’héte the 
gallant young fellows treated the company round 
to champagne, rode out with the women, or hired 
horses on country excursions, clubbed money te 
take boxes at the play or the opera, betted over the 
fair shoulders of the ladies at the écarté tables, and 
wrote home to their parents, in Devonshire, about 
their felicitous introduction to foreign society. 

Here, as at Paris, Becky was boarding-house 
queen; and ruled in select pensions. She never 
refused the champagne, or the bouquets, or the 
drives into the country, or the private boxes ; but 
what she preferred was the écarté at night—and 
she played audaciously. First she played only for 
a little, then for five-frane pieces, then for Napo- 
leons, then for notes; then she would not be able to 
pay her month’s pension ; then she borrowed from 
the young gentlemen ; then she got into cash again, 
and bullied Madame de Borodino, whom she had 
coaxed and wheedled before ; then she was playing 
for ten sous at a time, and in a dire state of poverty ; 
then her quarter’s allowance would come in, and 
she would pay off Madame de Borodino’s score ; 
and would once more take the cards against Mon- 
sieur de Rossignol, or the Chevalier de Raff. 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is that 
she owed three months’ pension to Madame de Bor- 
odino ; of which fact, and of the gambling, and of 
the drinking, and of the going down on her knees 
to the Reverend Mr. Muff, ministre Anglican, and 
borrowing money of him, and of her coaxing and 
flirting with Milor Noodle, son of Sir Noodle, pupil 
of the Reverend Mr. Muff, whom she used to take 
into her private room, and of whom she won large 
sums at écarté—of which fact, | say, and of a hun- 
dred of her other knaveries, the Countess de Borodi- 
no informs every English person who stops at her 
establishment, and announces that Madame Rawdon 
was no better than & vipére. 


ENGLISH CONTINENTAL COLONIES. 

There is no town of any mark in Europe but it 
has its little colony of English raffs—men whose 
names Mr. Hemp, the officer, reads out periodically 
at the sheriff’s court—young gentlemen of very 
good family often, only that the latter disowns them , 
frequenters of billiard-rooms and estaminets, patrons 
of foreign races and gaming-tables. ‘They people 
the debtors’ prisons ; they drink and swagger ; they 
fight and brawl; they run away without paying ; 
they have duels with French and German officers ; 
they cheat Mr. army | at écarté; they get the 
money, and drive off to Baden in magnificent britz- 
kas; they try their infallible martingale, and lurk 
about the tables with empty pockets, shabby bullies, 
penniless bucks, until they can swindle a Jew banker 
with a sham bill of exchange, or find another Mr. 
Spooney to rob. The alternations of splendor and 
misery which these people undergo are very queer 
to view. Their life must be one of great excite- 
ment. Becky (must it be owned?) took to this life, 
and took to it not unkindly. She went about from 
town to town among these Bohemians. The lucky 
Mrs. Rawdon was known at every play-table in 











Germany. She and Madame de Cruchecassée kept 


| house at Florence together. It is said she was or- 
eral, the famous Count de Borodino, who was left | dered out of Munich; and my friend Mr. Frederic 
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Pigeon avers that it was at her house at Lausanne 
that he was hocussed at supper, and lost eight hun- 
dred pounds to Major Loder and the Honorable Mr. 
Deueeace. We are bound, you see, to give some 
account of Becky's biography ; but of this part, the 
less, perhaps, that is said the better. 


As is usual with works of fiction published peri- 
odically, Vanity Fair is profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and etchings representing the persons 
and incidents of the text, by Mr. Thackeray him- 
self. If only of passable or average merit, they 
would be creditable, as arguing the possession of 
a double art; but they strike us as exhibiting 
powers akin to the literary abilities of the author, 
besides possessing this further quality: the spirit 
of the scene and the character—the idiosyncracy 
of the persons—is more thoroughly entered into 
and presented to the reader than is common with 
professional artists. 





One of the Paris journals gives the following ac- 
count of the sufferings of the late General Duvivier : 
—‘* General Duvivier, who was wounded on the 
25th ult. at the entrance of the Rue St. Antoine, 
died on Saturday in the Military Hospital of the 
Val-de-Grace. ‘The wound which he received was 
in the foot, and seemed to be very slight, and this 
gave him a confidence which, in the end, was the 
cause of his death. One cireumstance of the wound, 
which, though very extraordinary, is not entirely 
without example, contributed to this confidence. 
The boot was not penetrated by the projectile, but 
it carried with it the leather across the bone of the 
foot in the form of the finger of a glove. For sev- 
eral days the treatment the general received was 
inadequate to the case, and on being carried home 
from the Hétel de Ville, he, with indiscreet resolu- 
tion, would walk up the whole of the stairs to his 
apartment, which was on the fourth story. Very 
soon after, a violent inflammation of the whole foot 
came on, attended with the most acute pain, caus- 
ing tremulation of his whole person. wed this, 
M. Baudens, chief surgeon of the Val-de-Grace, 
was called in. He made an incision, and ascer- 
tained the full extent of the injury. The bone of 
the foot immediately connected with the leg was 
laid bare. ‘ Doctor,’ said the general to M. Bau- 
dens, ‘ you have known me long enough to be as- 
sured that I do not fear pain; but I cannot bear this 
any longer. You must relieve me from it, and that 
instantly. Do what you will with me, so that you 
relieve me.’ The general was immediately put to 
sleep by means of chloroform, and carried to the 
Val de Grace, where the wounded member was 
covered with ice. A complete state of ease en- 
sued, and the general, on recovering his senses, 
grasped the hand of his surgeon, with a smile 
which, to those who Knew the patient, contrasted 
most foreibly with the habitual austerity of his feat- 
ures. On the following day he told a person who 
came to visit him in the name of General Cavaig- 
nac, that he was suffering in every part of his 
oody, as if he had been beaten all over it, so much 
had the pain shaken him, but that he had not the 
least pain in his foot, and that his. wound was the 
nly thing that did not torment him. In fact, the 
wound was in the best possible state, and so con- 
tinued to the last. The truth was that the nervous 








he was crying out, ‘ Doctor, divert my mind ; pre- 
vent me from forming imaginations. It is in vain 
for me to shut my eyes, for even then I can read 
things on the walls.” During this delirium he, at 
intervals, referred to circumstances which oceurred 
in the recent conflicts, or in the wars of Algeria. 
This, at length, gave way insensibly to extreme fee- 
bleness ; an increasing prostration came on, agaiast 
which all the resources of art were of no ayail. 
The general expired from a complete exhaxstion 
of the nervous system.”’ 





Anecpote or Wuitrie.p.—In a notice of the 
projected work by Dr. Sprague of New York, to 
be entitled Annals of the American Pulpit, a writer 
in the Courier and Enquirer makes the following 
observations :— 


**In these annals will be delineated the career of 
that man, who was alike a wonder and blessing— 
the orator of his age—the nearest approach to the 
fervid, glowing, life-like ministration of apostleship 
—he who traversed sea and land to pour out his 
energies for the eternal good of man—who visited 
our own country like a mission from a better world, 
and whose ashes rest among us, a deposit more 
precious than the dust of princes. 

**T need not say, for the century produced but 
one such man, that I refer to Wuitrie.p.”’ 


There is a circumstance connected with the pub 
lic life of this celebrated preacher, which we be 
lieve is not generally known, but which gives an 
additional interest to his memory in this country. 
Mr. Whitfield, by some means or other, obtained 
very early and private intelligence of the scheme 
of the British cabinet to tax the American colo- 
nies, and he was the first person who communi- 
cated the knowledge of this important fact to the 
American people. The account of this cireum- 
stance is thus given in Gordon’s History :— 


‘* Mr. Whitfield, ere he left Portsmouth, in New 
Hampshire, on Monday afternoon, April 2, 1764, 
sent for Dr. Langdon and Mr. Haven, the Congre- 
gational ministers of the town, and upon their com- 
ing and being alone with him, said, * I can’t in con- 
science leave the town without acquainting you 
with a secret. My heart bleeds for America. 0, 
poor New England! There is a deep-laid plot 
against both your civil and religious liberties, and 
they will be lost. Your golden days are at an end. 
You have nothing but trouble before you. My 
information comes from the best authority in Great 
Britain. I was allowed to speak of the affair in 
general, but not to mention particulars. Your /i/- 
erties will be lost.” 


Gordon informs us that Dr. Langdon told him 
the above in private conversation, and that he also 
mentioned it in a sermon preached before the Con- 
vocation of Ministers. 





Dancer or Weepinc.—However poetical tears 
may be in themselves, the act of weeping is un- 
doubtedly attended with a certain risk, We have 
known beautiful women who looked at least plain 
when they cried ; and we never knew plain women 
who did not look—if we may venture upon a pro- 
fane expression—downright ugly. The reason 
must be, that the act of weeping distorts the feat- 
ures, just like the act of laughing, while it is 


system of the general had received a universal | unredeemed by the agreeable associations of the 
shock, and delirium soon came on. Every moment} latter. 











A GLANCE AT THE 


From the Examiner, 15th July. 
A GLANCE AT THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
Tue peculiar characteristic of the political fer- 

mentation which at present pervades nearly the 
whole of civilized Europe, is the simultaneous de- 
velopment of its democratic and national elements. 
While most of its states are involved in an inter- 
nal struggle for the extension of political rights, 
most of its races are engaged in an external strug- 
gle fur the recognition of their several indepen- 
dences. Europe was never so stirred before— 
certainly not by the Reformation, and hardly even 
by the invasions of the northern nations. A re- 
action is at once raging against the arbitrary dis- 
tribution of political power maintained by its gov- 
ernments, and against the arbitrary, unjust, and 
unnatural territorial distribution made at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Europe, in a word, is in labor 
with the twin birth of constitutions and of nation- 
alities. 

Of its five great powers, one alone is partially 
exempt. While Nature has drawn round Great 
Britain boundaries more lasting than those of the 
diplomatists of 1815, her constitution has been 
prepared by recent ameliorations for further exten- 
sion, and strengthened against the storm. 

Russia, if enjoying the internal repose tempora- 
rily secured by the semi-eastern barbarism of her 
seattered tribes, has for years been wasting the 
blood of her thousands on the heights of the Cau- 
casus, is now secretly intriguing for more ex- 
tended conquest, and is already marshalling her 
armies on the banks of the Vistula for (as we 
firmly hope) assured defeat and disgrace. Prus- 
sia, battling with her pedant monarch in the streets 
of his capital for her long-promised rights, is seek- 
ing to round the territories of that great national- 
ity which she hopes eventually to sway, with a 
few green pastures torn from the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Austria, that anomalous agglomeration 
of repugnant, races, a prey to central anarchy and 
provincial rebellion, and already bereft of the iron 
crown, clings with blind tenacity to the territory 
of the doges. France is yet wailing over those 
who have fallen in the deadliest of social strug- 
gles. Her cities are beleaguered by her own ar- 
mies, and the streets of her capital are as yet their 
battle-field ; but who that knows the proneness of 
her people to clamor for foreign conquest, and of 
her statesmen to seek a vent for social and politi- 
cal agitation in her lust for national glory, shall 
say how soon the young generals who now sway 
her counsels may not seek a field for their own 
ambition and a solution of their financial difficul- 
ties in a war of aggression—how soon the eagle 
or the cock, whichever the emblem of the hour, 
shall pounce upon the heights of Savoy, and seek 
to spread either wing to the waters of the Rhine 
and of the Gulf of Genoa! 

Of the minor states few present a more tran- 
quillizing picture. The half-appreciated liberties 


of Spain, trodden down in the streets of Madrid | 


by the iron heel of Narvaez, are finding a voice in 
the provincial risings of her factions. The throne 
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of Portugal rocks under its infatuated occupant. 
The troops of the Neapolitan Bourbon are bivou- 
acking at once on the banks of the Adige, the 
heights of Calabria, and the flags of the Toledo. 
The Vicegerent of God signs in the Vatican dec- 
larations of war dictated by the burghers of the 
Corso. Leopold of ‘Tuscany is fain to merge the 
interests of his father-house in the rights of Ital- 
ian independence ; and Charles Albert drowns the 
cries of internal sedition in the din of a national 
war. A dozen of political voleanoes are in activ- 
ity. Such, at this moment, is Europe! 

Without a doubt, this fermentation must resu,t 
in a new distribution of territorial power as well 
as of political rights, and it is of the first moment 
that this distribution shall be such as may guaran- 
tee a permanent and natural state of European 
peace—a peace that shall leave no excuse for the 
waste of national resources in the maintenance of 
monstrous standing armies, but shall enable the va- 
rious states of Europe to devote all their energies 
to the development of their political and social 
well-being ;—such a distribution, in fact, as shall 
leave the great changes which the future has 
doubtless in store (changes far greater than those 
even contemplated at present) to the peaceful 
and natural development of the affinities of races, 
tongues, and institutions. 

To bring about such a settlement, assuredly no 
faith is to be placed in a European Congress, 
from which all our experience has taught us to 
expect, not peace-making, but mischief-making. 
Just as little trust is to be placed in diplomatic 
mediation. Yet impartial and judicial advice from 
our own nation must have its value; and the 
heated combatants may benefit by her counsels, if 
given in the spirit of justice and impartiality. 

At the present moment, the case which most 
urgently calls for wholesome advice is Italy. A 
temporary lull of central anarchy has enabled the 
government of Austria to reinforce the army of 
Radetzki with 25,000 men, and emboldened it to 
lay down as the basis of any settlement of the Ftal- 
ian question, the retention of the Venetian terri- 
tory and the Ivalian Tyrol. 

Lord Palmerston has discreetly as well as gen- 
ervusly refused to undertake a mediation on any 
such impracticable basis. Assuredly the resolu- 
tion is a wise one; and we trust that no endeavor 
will be spared to combat, by the most earnest 
counsel, an infatuation which, if persisted in, 
would in all probability let loose the flood-gates of 
a general European war, and without question 
end in the ignominious relinquishment by Austria 
of these territories, without even that adjustment 
of her financial burdens which some may consider 
that she has a right to demand, and which she is 
now in so fair a position to enforce. It is painful 
to see an influential journal and its intelligent cor- 
respondent advocating the adoption of an arrange- 
ment, which would have no other consequence 
than to leave both to Austrians and Italians a 
perpetual inheritance of heart-burning, without a 
single correspondent advantage to either. 
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We can make every allowance for the not un- 
natural indignation of the statesmen of Austria at 
the successful enterprise of an ambitious rival, and 
for the still less unnatural desire of her generals 
to retrieve humiliating defeats, which would dic- 
tate an adherence to their present determination ; 
but we most earnestly deprecate the settlement of 
the Italian question upon any other basis than the 
entire abandonment by Austria of purely Italian 
territory—of every spot where Italian nationality 
and language are established. 

The interests of Europe—and, we firmly be- 
lieve, the true interests of Austria herself—imper- 
atively require that the kingdom of Northern Italy 
shall at once assume a strong and definite position 
among the statesof Europe. The port of Venice 
is indispensable to the full and free development 
of the internal resources of Lombardy ; while that 
of Trieste is more than sufficient for the wants of 
Austrian commerce, even increased, as we hope it 
is soon to be, by her participation in that great na- 
tionality which is now struggling into shape, and 
by the reflux of German civilization through its 
channels towards that East from whence Teutonic 
barbarism flowed. 

The interests of Europe require that Austria 
shall withdraw within the line which divides the 
Littorale, Illyria, and the Austrian Tyrol, from 
the Venetian territory, and from the properly Ital- 
ian Tyrol. When this arrangement is consum- 
mated, she herself will soon discover that the vul- 
gar traffic which consists in exchanging salt and 
iron for silk and hemp, and wine and cheese, will 
be more to her honor and advantage than the rule 
of unwilling strangers, maintained by the brute 
violence of Croats and bristling fortresses. ree- 
dom can never flourish on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, if the same people are to maintain a hateful 
tyranny on those of the Adige. 


ATTITUDE 





ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA. 


Russia has no reason to be displeased with the 
revolutions of February and March, or with their 
results. The czar has been generally represented 


as in a frenzy of indignation and impatience. A 
little attention will show, on the contrary, that he 
has been very coolly and collectedly employed in 
gathering the fruit of those revolutions. The 
events of July, 1830, disturbed one of the most 
deeply and patiently laid schemes for Russian 
aggrandizement that ever were recorded. The 
fall of Charles the Tenth completely ravelled that 
skein ; and it is only now that Russia is beginning 
to see her way to the completion of the same 
scheme, but by far other instruments and plans. 

The first manifest results to Russia of the late 
French and German revolutions have been to make 
her mistress of the Sound and of the Bosphorus, 
the two grand objects of Russian ambition. Nay, 
both these objects have been attained without 
awakening the perception, much less the suscepti- 
bility, of Europe. Russia has long coveted, that 
full trust and confidence should be placed in the 


OF RUSSIA. 


ezar by the kings of Sweden and Denmark. But 
both, however amiable and obsequious, always 
observed a certain degree of mistrust; and how- 
ever leaning upon Russian amity, they also took 
care to counterbalance it by English and even 
French connection and support. Anti-Russian 
sentiments in Denmark were strong, nay, were 
identical with similar sentiments in Germany ; and 
Teuton and Scandinavian seemed to make com- 
mon cause against the Tartar. The insurrection 
of Schleswig and the invasion of the Prussians 
have changed all this. On the invasion, the first 
impulse of the Danes was to fly to England, and 
to demand succor on the faith of treaties. The 
English government admitted the treaties, but 
succor was not in its power. At least it could 
not promise armed intervention. The Court of 
Denmark applied forthwith to Russia, and Russia 
granted what England felt obliged to refuse ; in- 
tervention, if necessary, to prevent the conquest 
of any Danish province by the Germans. This 
threat of intervention has obtained its effect. The 
Germans have withdrawn; they have concluded 
an armistice ; terms of definitive peace are under 
negotiation. For this, Denmark may thank Rus- 
sia ; and she does thank Russia by placing her at 
the head of the Scandinavian League. The 
Sound is in Russian hands, or under Russian in- 
fluence. The court of St. Petersburg can close 
it and the Baltic to-morrow. 

Having thus contemplated in the north the 
successful workings of Russian policy, let us turn 
to the south. What was the first consequence 
at Constantinople of the French revolution of 1848* 
The overthrow of Reschid Pacha. This minister 
was upheld by British and French influence, and 
by the trust which the sultan and his ministers 
had in the power of these—the liberal and consti- 
tutional states of Europe. But the fall of France, 
and the suspension of her great foreign, influence, 
left the sultan merely England to depend on; 
and England, in her present ultra-pacifie humor. 
counts for nothing. The sultan, therefore, at 
Russian request, signed, without the least appar- 
ent pretext or reason, the dismissal of Reschid, 
and appointed in his placé an able man, but a no- 
toriously Russian agent, Riza. Sir Stratford 
Canning was away ; but what could he have done, 
were he at Constantinople? Nothing. The 
journals have depicted the subsequent reception at 
Constantinople of General Aupick, the French 
envoy. The Turks could not have received a 
valet with more unceremoniousness. And the 
amusing part of it is, that the Russians are adroit 
enough to have this represented as the effect of 
English jealousy. 

Whilst these intrigues have been carrying on at 
Constantinople, the Russians are preparing to in- 
vade the principalities of the Danube. The Aus- 
trian and Hungarian movement has gained those 
provinces, and the people are in arms, demanding 
rights from their princes. Bibeseo has already 
capitulated with the liberals, and Russia has the 





prospect of half a dozen Sclavonie republics on 
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THE CHOLERA. 


the Lower Danube. Of course Russia will inter- 
vene. She has summoned the Porte to send a 
few troops to make an apparently joint occupation, 
but this is merely for show. As long as the 
present German and Sclavonic effervescence en- 
dures—and how is it to cease '—Russia will es- 
tablish a cordon militaire to keep down Jiberalism 
in the Danube provinces. This pretext, together 
with the demoralized state of Austria, the isolation 
of Hungary, and the subserviency of Turkey, may 
quite suffice to give Russia a permanent hold over 
those provinces, and thus complete one of her 
secular strides towards the empire of the East. 
Nevertheless it is not without the strongest hope 
that such designs may yet be baffled, that we thus 
indicate what we believe to be the present attitude 
of Russia. — Examiner, 15th July. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Tue cholera is at St. Petersburg. If it occupy 
the autocrat with work of his own, and limit his 
power to embroil the affairs of Western Europe, 
it will make some small compensation for the suf- 
fering it occasions ; and if the fear of it spur our 
somewhat languid sanitary reformers into more 
active and energetic measures, England at least 
will be benefited by the visitation of Russia. 

The cholera at St Petersburg, though the num- 
ber of persons attacked by it appears to have been 
considerable, is reported to be of a mild and man- 
ageable character. We have no doubt that this is 
the case. The first noticed and recorded visita- 
tion of an epidemic is generally one of peculiar 
malignancy. Those that follow resemble many 
which may have preceded, but which passed with- 
out peculiar note or comment. The disease must 
be sufficiently destructive to awaken attention to its 
distinctive features. It would seem, too, that the 
panic occasioned by a new, or what is believed to 
be a new, disease, adds to its chances of mortality. 
Whatever the cause, we believe that cholera will 
be found much more manageable in future than it 
proved on its first recorded inroad into Europe. 
We entertain no very vehement apprehensions of 
its even reaching our shores on the present occa- 
sion; but if it should, we anticipate no such pes- 
tilence as that of 1832. 

Last autumn’s experience of the influenza, 
however, has proved what devastation can be 
wrought noiselessly, and by a disease of no very 
formidable type. It is our duty, being forewarned, 
to take due precautions against the approach even 
of minor forms of plague. Every increase in the 
weekly average of deaths that can be traced to an 
epidemic, the approach of which had been fore- 
shown and no care taken to prevent or meet it, 
implies very criminal negligence or very culpable 
folly. For every life shortened by such neglect, 
the authorities entrusted with the public safety are 
to some extent directly responsible. Nor should 
it ever be forgotten how much easier it is to bar 
the entrance of contagious sickness, than to regu- 
late or restrain its ravages when once admitted. 
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The great predisposing cause of cholera is in- 
sufficient drainage and uncleanliness. The review 
of the evidence collected on this head by the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commission is thus sum- 
med up in their last report. 


All accounts from India agree in stating that it 
first breaks out and principally prevails in low and 
marshy situations, and particularly near the banks 
of rivers ; that whenever a village or military sta- 
tion lies upon or near low, marshy, or damp ground, 
the occupants suffered from this disease in direct 
proportion to their proximity to such a situation ; 
and it is constantly observed that when a regiment 
has been encamped, one part on high and dry land, 
and the other part on a morass, or on the bank of a 
river, the former has remained healthy, while the 
latter has suffered severely from this disease. 

The whole of the evidence appears to lead to the 
conclusion that it is the combination of impurity 
with humidity of the air which so powerfully pre- 
disposes to cholera ; cleanliness being apparently 
capable of counteracting the influence of mere hu- 
midity : thus the remarkable exemption enjoyed by 
Holland from the visitation of the cholera, is gen- 
erally and probably correctly attributed to the scru- 
pulous cleanliness of the houses and habits of the 
people. 


Upon these facts were based the preventive 
measures against the approach of cholera recom- 
mended by the commission. 


In our opinion there is but one safeguard against 
this malady, as against other diseases of the same 
class. That safeguard consists in sanitary arrange- 
ments ; and sanitary arrangements, to be efficient, 
must be such as will secure the purity of the atmos- 
phere, particularly by the immediate and complete 
removal of all filth and refuse, and that not only 
from the principal squares and thoroughfares, but 
also from the streets, courts, and alleys of the low- 
est portion of the population. But this requires a 
general and proper system of street and house 
drainage, and a supply of water sufficient for keep- 
ing the drains and sewers clean, for surface cleans- 
ing, and for domestic use. Were the arrangements 
and the administration for cleansing thus complete, 
we might still not be able to obtain an absolute ex- 
emption from the visitation of cholera, but we 
should have done what might and must be done to 
deprive it, should it come, of the means of support 
and strength. 

The whole tenor of the evidence which has come 
before us shows that it is only by measures of pre- 
vention that we can hope to obtain any real protec- 
tion from this disease, and that no measures of alle- 
viation can materially avail against a malady which 
almost sets at defiance the resources of medical art, 
which begins and ends its mortal course in a few 
hours, and which destroys one half of those whom 
it attacks. 

The chief measures of prevention on which reli- 
ance can be placed are arrangements for cleansing 
and ventilation; but cleansing and ventilation, to 
accomplish sanitary objects, must be combined op- 
erations, and must be skilfully performed. If the 
external atmosphere is not maintained in a state of 
purity, the ventilation of houses may be the very 
means of producing and aggravating disease ; and 
instances have come before us in which the exter- 
nal air, in certain i}l-drained, badly-cleansed, and 
confined streets, courts, and alleys, is in so offensive 
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a state that the inhabitants are obliged to close up 
their doors and windows, and to exclude the air by 
every means in their power, in order to avoid the 
annoyance of a constant nuisance. 

The overcrowding of the living without due at- 
tention to ventilation, appears, when carried to a 
great extent, to create a nidus of disease, appar- 
ently without the influence of the miasma from de- 
composing filth. Overcrowding, however, is so 
rarely found in this country apart from filth, that it 
would be difficult to determine here the separate 
influence of each. The commissioners who in- 
vestigated the cholera track at Paris were disposed 
to ascribe great influence to the predisposition to 
disease from overcrowding in ill-ventilated resi- 
dences. They cite the instance of Breslau, were 
the separation of over-crowded populations was 
added to the other sanitary measures chiefly of 
cleansing ; and this measure of separation, if it did 
not extinguish the epidemic, at least promptly di- 
minished its ravages. —Examiner, 15th July. 





From the Examiner. 
The Eve of the Conquest, and other Poems. By Hen- 
ry Taytor, author of Philip Van Artevelde. 
Notes from Life. in Six Essays. By Henry Tay- 
Lor, author of Philip Van Artevelde. 


Tue Eve of the Conquest is a compact and mas- 
sive picture of our Saxon Harold as he appeared 
to himself on the last night of his existence. The 
frame-work of the picture is simple. The king 
sends for his vestal daugher, and addresses to her 
his apology for his life. The character of Harold 
is conceived in the tolerant, yet wise and scrutin- 
izing spirit, which animates Philip Van Artevelde ; 
and has been also finely studied with a view to its 
dramatic effect. There is notning elaborate or 
labored, but the impression left is individual, dis- 
tinct, characteristic. Two masterly subordinate 
pictures force themselves upon us. The first is 
that of Adeliza, daughter of William the Con- 
queror :— 


A woman-child she was: but womanhood 
By gradual afflux on her childhood gained, 
And like a tide that up a river steals 

And reaches to a lilied bank, began 

To lift up life beneath her. As a child 
She still was simple—rather shall I say 
More simple than a child, as being lost 

In deeper admirations and desires. 

The roseate richness of her childish bloom 
Remained, but by inconstancies and change 
Referred itself to sources passion-swept. 


The father of this beauty is drawn with sharper 
outline, yet not unkindly : 


Ilis eye was cold and cruel, yet at times 

It flashed with merriment; his bearing bold, 
And save when he had purposes in hand, 
Reckless of those around him, insomuch 

He scarce would seem to know that they were there. 
Yet was he not devoid of courtly arts, 

And when he wished to win, or if it chanced 
Some humor of amenity came o’er him, 

He could be bland, attractive, frankly gay, 
Insidiously soft : but ay beneath 

Was fire which whether by cold ashes screened 
Or lambent flames that licked whom at a word 





They might devour, was unextinguished still. 


To the Eve of the Conquest, slight as it is, we 
may award a praise that has too rarely been mer- 
ited by poets of our day. It is perfectly finished. 
Graceful, concise, full of subtle divinations of hu- 
man feelings and actions, imaginatively conceived 
and expressed, and in versification smooth yet with 
rich variety of pause and rhythm, the poem is as 
charming as it is brief. 

It is more difficult by extract or description to 
convey an adequate notion of the pvetical pieces 
that follow, so slight in form, yet for the most part 
so full of the higher powers of mmd as well as 
fancy. The richest in tone is the glowing picture 
of the peasant girl in ‘‘ Lago Varese ;’’ the pro- 
foundest in thought, the ‘‘ Lago Lugano,’’ which 
is the other’s supplement or completion. ‘‘Alwine 
and Adelais”’ is a declaration exquisitely motived 
and wrought out. But perhaps the most delicately 
beautiful of all these is the tribute to the late Ed- 
ward Ernest Villiers, in which the verse is man- 
aged with singular skill, and the pause and variety 
of rhythm have a very remarkable effect. 

If we are not to have another drama from Mr. 
Taylor we are thankful for such rich droppings 
from his idle muse. May he soon vouchsafe us 
more. 

It cannot be with other than a feeling of deep 
regret that we should have to notice such a writer 
speaking with despondency, while he puts forth 
these beautiful fragments, of his hopes of one day 
publishing another great work. ‘‘I feel,’ he says, 
in the preface to the Essays, ‘that after youth the 
imagination cannot be put on and taken off with 
ihe same easy versatility—that a continuous ab- 
sorption in the dramatic theme is more indispen- 
sable to its treatment, and that consequently such 
pursuits come to be less readily combined with 
other avocations. Other avocations I am unable 
to diseard, and Jest, therefore, I should never be 
in a condition to realize a better hope, I have put 
into this prosaic form such of my reflections on life 
as I thought worthy in one way or another to be 
preserved.’’ The most elegant and tenderly play- 
ful dedication of the volume of poems to his wife is 
a variation of the same theme :— 


Dear Alice, thro’ much mockery of yours, 
(Impatient of my labors long and slow 
And small results that I made haste to show 

From time to time,) you scornfullest of reviewers, 
These verses worked their way: ‘‘ Get on, get 

on,” 

Was mostly my encouragement : but I 
Dead to all spurring kept my pace foregone, 

And long had learnt all Jeughter to defy. 

I thought moreover that your laugh (for hard 

Would be the portion of the hapless bard 

Who found not in each comment grave and gay 

Some ens unction) * * * In your laugh, 

say, 

A subtle something glimmered ; ’t was a laugh 

If half of mockery, yet of pleasure half. 

And since, on looking round, I know not who 
Will greet my offering with as good a grace, 
And in their favor give it half a place, 

These flights, for fault of better, short and few, 

Dear Alice, I must dedicate to you. 


Not hah oct ie oe pee 








late or restrain its ravages when once admitted. 












The Notes from Life warrant no such despondent 
tone. They consist of six essays, treating of 
‘* Money,”’ ‘* Humility and Independence,” ‘*Choice 
in Marriage,’’ ‘* Wisdom,”’ ** Children,’* and ‘‘ The 
Life Poetic.’’ They are brief, and unobtrusively 
simple in diction; but they are the condensed, 
matured expressions, of much penetrating obser- 
vation and original reflection. There is a quaint 
shrewd worldliness in many of Mr. Taylor’s re- 
marks, always followed by, and often blended with, 
a tone of sentiment calculated to raise the thoughts 
toa higher level. The reader is sometimes per- 
plexed to decide whether this be a real struggle 
between the tone of mind forced upon the author 
by his business connections and natural sentiment, 
or a playful exaggeration of prudential maxims 
artistically introduced to give relief to his more 
generous and impulsive utterances. Whatever 
the cause, the effect is instructive and delightful. 
There is much about the essays to remind us of 
Bacon, yet without the least appearance of their 
having been composed in an imitative spirit. They 
attract from the first, gain upon the mind with 
renewed perusal, and leave always something that 
dwells upon the memory. 

In this merciless analysis of certain modes of 
modern generosity, there is admirable truth and 
subtle justice of perception. 


Upon a very different sense of generosity are some 
of the practices of the present time founded. It is 
not an uncommon thing amongst some persons, with 
peculiar notions of doing things delicately, for con- 
tributions to be conveyed to some decayed gentle- 
woman under various pretences which are meant to 
disguise, more or less transparently, the fact that 
she receives money in charity. Some wretched 
products of her pencil, which would not command 
one penny in the market, are privately sold for five 
shillings apiece, and the proceeds are paid to her 
as if she had earned them; or a few deplorable 
verses are stitched together and disposed of in the 
same manner. It is surely impossible to take a more 
unworthy view of what should be the character and 
spirit of a gentlewoman, than that which this sort 
of proceeding implies. If a gentlewoman be in 
want, she should say so with openness, dignity, and 
truth, and accept in the manner that becomes 
a gentlewoman, in all lowliness, but without the 
slightest humiliation or shame, whatever money she 
has occasion for and others are willing to bestow. 
The relations between her and them will in that 
case admit of respect on the one side and gratitude 
on the other. But where false and juggling pre- 
tences are resorted to, no worthy-or honest feeling 
can have place. Delicacy is a strong thing ; and 
whether in giving or taking, let us always maintain 
the maxim, that what is most sound and true is most 
delicate. 

There are some other ways of the world in this 
matter of charity, which proceed, I think. upon false 
principles and feelings—charity-dinners, charity- 
balls, charity-bazaars, and so forth; devices (not 
even once blessed) for getting rid of distress without 
calling out any compassionate feeling in those who 
give or any gratefal feeling in those who receive. 

od sends misery and misfortune into the world for 
@ purpose ; they are to be a discipline for His crea- 


| confined streets, courts, and alleys, is in so offensive 
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behold them. In those they are to give occasion for 
patience, resignation, the spiritual hopes and aspi- 
rations which spring from pain when there comes 
no earthly relief, or the love and gratitude which 
earthly ministrations of relief are powerful to pro- 
mote. In these they are to give occasion for pity, 
self-sacrifice, and devout and dutiful thought, sub- 
duing—for the moment at least—the light, vain, 
and pleasure-loving motions of our nature. If dis- 
tress be sent into the world for these ends, it is not 
well that it should be shuffled out of the world 
without any of these ends being accomplished ; and 
still less that it should be made the occasion of fur- 
thering ends in some measure opposite to these ; 
that it should be danced away at a ball, or feasted 
away at a dinner, or dissipated at a bazaar. Better 
were itin my mind, that misery should 1un its course 
with nothing but the mercy of God to stay it, than 
that we should thus corrupt our charities. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Feasting and 
dancing, in themselves, and by themselves, I by 
no means disparage; there is a time and a place 
for them; but things which are excellent at one 
time and occasion, are a mere desecration at another. 
It is much more easy to desecrate our duties than to 
consecrate our amusements; and better therefore 
not to mix them up with each other. 

Another modern mode is to raise a subscription 
by shillings or pennies—fixing the contribution at so 
low a sum that nobody can care whether they give 
it or not, and collecting it in the casual intercourse 
of society. This is a less vitiated mode than the 
others, being of a more negative character ; but if 
the others are corrupted charity, this is no better 
than careless charity. 


The value of arguments is here prudently appre- 
ciated. 


And, indeed, in all but purely scientific questions, 
arguments are not to be submitted to by the judg- 
ment as first in command; rather they are to be 
used as auxiliaries and pioneers: the judgment 
should profit by them to the extent of the services 
they can render, but after their work is done, it 
should come to its conclusions upon its own free 
survey. I have seldom known a man with great 
powers of argumentation abundantly indulged, who 
could attain to an habitually just judgment. In 
our courts of law, where advocacy and debate are 
most in use, ability, sagacity, and intellectual power 
flourish and abound, whilst wisdom is said to have 
been debarred. In our houses of parliament the 
case is somewhat otherwise ; the silent members, 
and those who take but little part in debate, and in- 
deed the country at large which may be said to 
listen, exercise some subduing influence over the 
spirit of argumentation, and the responsibility for 
results restrains it, so that here its predominance is 
much Jess than in the courts of law; yet even in 
the houses of parliament wisdom has been supposed 
to have less to say to the proceedings than a certain 
species of courage. 


For a pointed and forcible exposure of the folly 
of premature incaleation of morality in children, we 
are also heartily grateful. 


I have known a child to have a conscience of suc]: 
extraordinary and premature sensibility, that ai 
seven years of age she would be made ill by re- 
morse for a small fault. She was brought op by 
persons of excellent understanding, with infinite 





tures who endure, and also for His creatures who 


care and affection, and yet, by the time she was 
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twenty years of age, she had next to no conscience 
and a hard heart. A person who had some expe- 
rience of precocious consciences once observed to 
me, in respect to those children who are said to be 
too good and too clever to live, that it was very 
desirable they should not. 


A few well-considered maxims, and we must 
close a volume which we have too long delayed to 
notice, but which could better afford to wait than 
the general publications of the day. 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


The man who marries for money has one advan- 
tage over those who marry for other considerations ; 
he can know what he gets; if he can feed upon 
husks and draff, it is competent to him to see that 
his trough is filled. 


THE HEIRESS’ FATE. 


Great wealth in a woman tends to keep at a dis- 
tance both the proud and the humble, leaving the 
unhappy five-bait to be snapped at by the hardy and 
the greedy. 


MARRIAGES OF THE OLD WITH THE OLD. 


It must be, no doubt, a totally different connection 
from that which is formed in earlier life; and it is 
one which might be, perhaps, more fitly ratified by 
a civil contract than by a religious ceremony ; but 
the lawful rights of a wife are necessary to the fe- 
male friend, in order that she may be regarded with 
due respect by her husband's relatives and by the 
world, and in order that she may have authority in 
her household ; and if the marriage be ascribed to 
this reasonable motive, instead of supposing any 
which would be unreasonable and ridiculous, it may 
be regarded, I think, as a wise and commendable 
species of arrangement. 


HOW TO EDUCATE CHILDREN. 


I was once present when an old mother, who ha! 
brought up a large family of children with eminent 
success, was asked by a young one what she would 
recommend in the case of some children who were 
two anxiously educated, and her reply was—‘‘] 
think, my dear, a little wholesome neglect. 





FAR FAR EAST. 


Two miles a day is the minimum distance which a 
person of moderate health and strength ought to 
walk. Ifthe powers of the system increase, or are 
stronger to begin with, the minimum ought to be 
four miles. The object should be, in most cases, 
to walk the four miles in an hour; and the invalid, 
beginning, perhaps, by walking a mile, or a mile 
aud a half, in an hour, might gradually increase his 
rate of walking until he had accomplished this end. 
Quick walking calls more muscles into action than 
slow walking does, and is therefore better. The 
muscles of the back and trunk, neck and arms, are 
comparatively very little used in slow walking. A 
person can hardly walk quickly without using them 
to a very considerable degree. It is a maxim so 
sound and important, as to deserve frequent repeti- 
tion, that the greater the number of the muscles 
used, the more advantageous will be the exercise.— 
Robertson on Diet and Regimen. 


THE FAR FAR EAST. 


Ir was a dream of early years, the longest and the 
last, 

And still it lingers bright and lone amid the dreary 

ast ; 

When I was sick and sad at heart, and faint with 
grief and care, 

It threw its radiant smile athwart the shadows of 
despair : 

And still when falls the hour of gloom upon this 
wayward breast, 

Unto the rar Far East I turn for solace and for 
rest. 


I fee) as if some former birth (as Indian sages tel!) 

Had given my migrant soul within these realms of 
light to dwell ; 

And now that, ever and anon, when vexed with 








strife and pain, 
It struggles through the mists of time, and wanders 
home again : 
| For still in pious reverence to her I bow the knee, 
| Asif indeed the Far FAR EAST a mother were to 
| me. 


Sure ‘tis the form I worshipped then which haunts 
my memory now, 


Waxxine.—Of all kinds of exercise, walking is| ‘To mock with fairy light my dreams, and flush my 


that which is the most universally attainable, and at | 


the same time the best. Calling so many muscles 


pallid brow ; 


| Sure ‘tis the hand I then did grasp in friendship’s 


into action, and especially those of the lower ex- | holy strain, 
tremities, of which the circulation is apt to be mere For which this cold and selfish clime I search, and 


languidly and imperfectly performed, from the de-| search in vain : 


gree of resistance presented by the force of gravity) Alas! nor heart nor hand like these I meet where'er 
to the return of the blood to the heart—ecalling, | I rove, 

moreover, so much of the moving apparatus of the! And in the rar rar East lie hid man's faith and 
body into reciprocal and balanced action, flexor and | woman's love. 

extensor muscles being correspondingly exercised— | 

walking is undoubtedly the best of al! exercises for Oh for the morning's swiftest wings to bear me as | 
the purposes of health, independently of its second- | flee ! 

ary,and by no means little useful effect, of carrying Oh for the music of the waste, wild winds and 
the respiratory organs into the freer and purer air, moaning sea! 

and exposing the system to the extraordinary and Oh to behold yon western sun sink in his bloody 
(at least in the colder and temperate countries of | grave, 

the earth) the healthful influence of the direct rays of | And a new day-spring rise for me upon the desert 
thesun. The degree of the exercise must of course wave! 

vary with the age, condition, and habits of the in-| Oh to throw off this coil of thought, and care, and 
dividual ; but the degree of exercise that is in most! grief, and pain, 

eases servicable is generally much underrated.’ And in the Far Far East to be a joyous child again' 
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[Tyrants exist elsewhere than in European monarchies. 
Before we—meek and gentle and just republicans !—say 
anything against Russia and Turkey, let us take the 
beam out of our own eyes. The crash of kingdoms 
abroad has prevented the petty kings of this country 
from hearing the murmurs of discontent which their sub- 
jects have been at last emboldened to utter. There seems 
a universal heaving from beneath, and those who have so 
long been kept down, are now resolved to rise to an equal 
level with their oppressors. 

It has long been our opinion that women are better 
than men. Wherever—with perhaps a few exceptions— 
wherever their influence has been exerted, it has been for 
good. If the new movement—which we hope may be as 
gentle always as the last French revolution was at the 
heginning—if the new movement should be successful, 
we hope that some consideration will be given to our 
feeble advocacy, begun when we were young—ah! mourn- 
ful when!—and that we shall not be classed with the 
eleventh hour men, who are always ready to embrace any 
cause when it can be done safely. Humbly, may we say 
affectionately, we offer our services to the ladies of crea- 
tion in any sphere for which our talents may be thought 
fit.) 

From a New York paper. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


In Seneca county, New York, the women have 
recently held a convention, the object of which was 
to discuss the social, civil and religious condition 
of their sex. The meeting was held in one of the 
churches in the village of Seneca Falls. The dis- 
cussion lasted two days, and the attendance was 
crowded and respectable. Several gentlemen par- 
ticipated in the debate. The following declaration 
was adopted and signed by most of the members : 


When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for one portion of the family of man to 
assume among the people of the earth a position 
different from that which they have hitherto occu- 
pied, but one to which the laws of Nature and Na- 
ture’s God entitles them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should de- 
clare the causes that impel them to such a course. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men and women are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. When- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of those who suffer 
from it to refuse allegiance to it and insist upon the 
institution of a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 





etlect their safety and happiness. Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate that. governments being estab- | 
lished should uot be changed for light and transient , 
causes, and accordingly all experience hath shown | 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer while | 
evils are sufferable than to right themseves by abol- | 
ishing the forms to which they are accustomed. | 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpation, | 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a de- | 
sign to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is | 
their right, it is their duty, 1o throw off such gov- | 
ernment, and to provide new guards for their future | 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 





the women under this government, and such is now | 
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the necessity which constrains them to demand the 
equal station to which they are entitled. The his- 
tory of mankind is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations on the part of man toward woman, hav- 
ing in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over her. ‘To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

He has never permitted her to exercise her in- 
alienable right to the elective franchise. 

He has compelled her to submit to Jaws in the 
formation of which she has had no voice. 

He has withheld from her rights which have been 
given to the most ignorant and degraded men, both 
native and foreigners. 

He having deprived her of the first right of a 
citizen, the elective franchise, thereby leaving her 
without representation in any house of legislation, 
has oppressed her on all sides. 

He has made her, if married, in the eye of the 
law civilly dead. 

He has taken from her all right in property, even 
to the wages she earns. 

Ife has made her morally an irresponsible being, 
as she can commit many crimes with impunity, pro- 
vided they be done in the presence of her husband. 
In the covenant of marriage she is compelled to 
promise obedience to her hushand, he becoming to 
all intents and purposes her master; the law giving 
him power to deprive her of her liberty, and to ad- 
minister chastisement. 

He has so formed the Jaws of divorcee, as to what 
should be proper causes for divorce, and in case of 
separation, to whom the guardianship of the chil- 
dren should be given, as to be wholly unjust, and 
regardless of the happiness of woman ; the law in 
all cases going upon the false supposition of the 
supremacy of man, and giving all power into his 
hands. After depriving her of all nghts as a mar- 
ried woman—if single, and the owner of property, 

He has taxed her to support a government which 
recognizes her only when her property can be made 
profitable to it. 

He has monopolized nearly al] the means of prof- 
itable employment, and in those which she is per- 
mitted to follow she secures but a scanty remunera- 
tion. 

He closes against her all the avenues to wealth 
and distinction which he considers most honorable 
to himself. 

Asa teacher of theology, medicine, or law, she 
is not known. 

He has deprived her of the facilities for a thor- 
ough education, all colleges being closed against 
her. 

He allows her in chureh as well as state but a 
subordinate position, claiming apostolic authority 
for her exclusion from the ministry, and with some 
exceptions from any public participation in the 
affairs of the church. 

He has created a false publie sentiment, by giv- 
ing to the world a different code of morals for man 
and woman, by which moral delinquencies which 
exclude women from society are not only tolerated, 
but deemed of little account in man. 

He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah him- 
self, claiming it as his right to. assign for her a 
sphere of action, when that belongs to her con- 
science and her God. 

He has endeavored in every way that he could 
to destroy her confidence in her own powers, to 
lessen her self-respect, and to make her willing to 
lead a dependent and abject life. 

Now in view of this entire disfranchisement of 
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one half of the people of this country, their social 
and religious degradation, in view of the unjust 
laws above mentioned, and because women do feel 
themselves aggrieved, oppressed, and fraudulently 
deprived of their most sacred rights, therefore they 
do insist upon an immediate admission into all the 
rights and privileges which belong to them as citi- 
zens of these United States. In entering upon this 
great work, we anticipate no small amount of mis- 
conception, misrepresentation and ridicule, but we 
shall use every reasonable instrumentality within 
our power to effect our object. We shall employ 
agents to circulate tracts, petition the state and na- 
tional legislatures, and endeavor to enlist the pulpit 
and press in our behalf. 


Lucretia Mott was the moving spirit of the occa- 
sion. 





Woman's Ricutrs.—At the recent Convention 
of Women, held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., the fol- 
lowing spirited piece of poetry, written by Maria 
W. Chapman, of Philadelphia, was read by Eliza- 
beth W. McClintock, of Seneca Falls. 


‘THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS.” 


Confusion has seized us, and all things go wrong; 
The women have leaped from “ their spheres,’ 

And, instead of fixed stars, shoot as comets along, 
And are setting the world by the ears! 

In courses erratic they ’re wheeling through space, 

{n brainless confusion and meaningless chase. 


In vain do our knowing ones try to compute 
Their return to the orbit designed ; 
They ‘re glanced at a moment, then, onward they 
shoot, 
And are neither ‘‘ to hold nor to bind ;”’ 
So freely they move in their chosen ellipse, 
The * paar of Creation’’ do fear an eclipse. 


They ‘ve taken a notion to speak for themselves, 
And are wielding the tongue and the pen ; 

They ’ve mounted the rostrum, the termagant elves, 
And, O horrid, are talking to men! 

With faces unblanched in our presence they come 

To harangue us, they say, in behalf of the dumb. 


They insist on their right to petition and pray; 
That St. Paul, in Corinthians, has given them 
rules 
For appearing in public ; despite what those say 
Whom we ’ve trained to instruct them in orthodox 
schools. 
But vain such instruction, if women may scan 
And quote texts of Scripture to favor their plan. 


Our grandmothers’ learning consisted of yore, 
In spreading their generous boards ; 

In twisting the distaff, or mopping the floor, 
And obeying the will of thetr lords. 

Now, misses may reason, and think, and debate, 

Till unquestioned submission is quite out of date. 


Our clergy have preached on the sin and the shame 
Of woman when out of ‘* her sphere,”’ 

And labored, divinely, to ruin her fame, 
And shorten this horrid career ; 

But for spiritual guidance, no longer they look 

To Folsom, or Winslow, or learned Parsons Cooke. 


Our wise men have tried to exorcise in vain 
The turbulent spirits abroad ; 





As well might we deal with the fetterless main, 
Or conquer ethereal essence with sword ; 

Like the devils of Milton they rise from each blow, 

With spirit unbroken insulting the foe. 


=e fathers, of eloquent fame, 
aged war against tangible forms ; 
Ay, their foes were men—and if ours were the 
same 
We might speedily quiet their storms ; 
But, ah! their descendants enjoy not such bliss— 
The assumptions of Britain were nothing to this. 


Could we but array all our force in the field, 
We 'd teach these usurpers of power 
That their bodily safety demands they should yield, 
And in presence of manhood should cower ; 
But, alas! for our tethered and impotent state, 
Chained by notions of knighthood—we can but 
debate. 


Oh ! shade of the prophet Mahomet, arise ! 
Place woman again in ** her sphere,”’ 
And teach that her soul was not born for the skies, 
But to flutter a brief moment here. 
This doctrine of Jesus, as preached up by Paul, 
If embraced in its spirit, will ruin us all. 
Lorps or Creation. 





RENOVATION OF OLD AppLe-TREES.— The follow- 
ing information, received from a gardener who for 
many years largely supplied the London market 
with fruit, may probably be new to many of our 
readers :—It is generally found that after an apple- 
tree has borne for a certain number of years, it be- 
comes comparatively unproductive. It has been 
usual in such cases to remove the old tree, and re- 
place it by a younger one. This may be obviated 
by reingrafting the old tree; and according to the 
testimony of the gardener above-mentioned, the 
older the stock, the better is the quality of the 
fruit. He had scarcely a tree of any age, among 
several hundreds that his orchard contained, when 
the writer visited it, that had not undergone this 
process, and in some cases more than once. There 
were trees whose trunks were so hollow as in some 
parts to be little more than a shell, which had been 
subjected to this operation the season before, and, 
judging from the vigorous appearance of the grafts, 
with perfect success. ‘Ihe plan he adopted was 
the following :—The ends of the branches were 
sawn or cut off where they were about the size of 
a man’s wrist, or rather less, and two or more sci- 
ons inserted in each, according to circumstances. 
By this means, in the course of three years he 
obtained a large, full-bearing tree. ‘The principal 
difficulty was to protect the new grafts from dam- 
age in high winds. This was overcome by ingraft- 
ing the half of the tree at one time, and leaving the 
other to form a shelter; and completing the other 
half when the grafts were sufficiently grown to re- 
turn the shelter. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that this precaution did not supersede the usual ap- 
pliances for giving the scions support, by means of 
poles attached to the branches. It may also be 
remarked, that the productive powers of apple-trees 
are frequently impaired by the want of sufficient 
attention in gathering the fruit. The greatest care 
should be observed in removing the apple, that the 
bearing spur be not broken or injured beivby. 
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From the Spectator, 22d July. 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


A suspicion has been naturally excited, that 
Lord Grey is about to give away a very valuable 
piece of national property. Vancouver's Island, 
on the American Pacific coast, is to be ceded un- 
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corroborated by the fact, that with all its broad 
operations, from Atlantic to Pacific, the company 
has not been a colonizing body. Much is due to 
it on the score of geographical discovery : we are 
not disposed to forget that the officers of the com- 
pany preceded Franklin and Back in exploring the 


der a royal charter to the Hudson's Bay Company ; terrible deserts. of the north, or that the names of 
what for, does not appear. But, unless the trans- | Mackenzie and Simpson belong to the history of 


action should wear a totally different aspect on 
fuller explanation, it is one of the most glaring 
abuses of official power. Lord Lincoln has drawn 
attention to the subject in parliament; and the 
Morning Chronicle opportunely puts together what 
scauty information on the subject at present exists. 


Vancouver's Island is situated in the Pacific, very 
nearly in the same latitude as the British Islands ; 
and enjoys a climate similar to our own, but milder 
and more equable. It possesses a fertile soil, mag- 
nificent forests, and immense tracts of good coal, 
reaching to the water’s edge on various parts of the 
coast. What makes the latter peculiarly valuable 
at this moment is, that an American company is 
about to run a line of steamers from the Columbia 
river (almost within sight of the island) to Panama, 
and that this company are at this moment contract- 
ing for their coals in England. Another project is 
on foot for establishing steam communication be- 
tween the west coast of America and China; in 
short, an opening exists for supplying, exclusively 
from a British possession, the whole Pacific trade 
with the means of steam navigation. Above all, Van- 
couver’s Island possesses, or commands, all the har- 
bors on the western coast of North America—for 
there is not one between San Francisco, in Califor- 
nia, and the Straits of Juande Fuca. For all these 
reasons, it is highly important that a body of British 
colonists, prepared to turn these natural advantages 
to account, and to maintain our supremacy in the 
Pacific, should be established in this favored situ- 
ation ; and as the demand for coal offers the unusual 
inducement of an immediate export trade, it is not 
wouderful that there should be persons in this coun- 
try ready and willing to make the adventure, if they 
could obtain the support and encouragement of gov- 
ernment. 


Is Lord Grey about to spite the country, which 
has detected his feebleness in office, by making 
away with its property’ He should remember, 
and his more responsible colleague Lord John Rus- 
sell should remember, that the lands of the empire 
are no longer recognized as the personal property 
of the sovereign, to be given away at pleasure, as 
James the First or Elizabeth gave away provinces ; 
but that they are only the property of the crown 
as trustee for the nation. Public land, therefore, 
an ouly be ceded for objects which conduce to the 
national interest; and the public should know the 
terms of the bargain before it is ratified. 

As yet, nothing is adduced to show that the 
cession of the island to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany would be advantageous to the public interest. 
That company is a trading association, whose traf- 
fic in furs might be presumed to make it share the 
red Indian prejudice against the intrusion of civil- 
ized life upon the wild hunting-grounds whence 
the trade is supplied. And the presumption is 





|mankind. But the question now is one of colo- 
nizing. Vancouver's island is a commanding point ; 
| it should be a master-key to the colonization and 
commerce of Anglo-American domains on the Pa- 
cific ; its alienation to the Hudson's Bay Company 
will frustrate its most valuable uses, besides serving 
as a bad precedent for reviving the anti-colonial 
privileges and practices of the crown. 

It should be understood that any minister who 
disposes of public property in a clandestine way, 
as richly merits impeachment as if he were guilty 
of embezzlement or peculation ; and, indeed, what- 
ever the motive, the alienation of Vancouver's Isl- 
and does not appear to differ materially from either 
of those criminal offences. It is to be hoped that 
the colonial office will not in this case be allowed 
to enjoy its usual secrecy, but will be obliged to 
explain, before it would be too late to arrest a bad 
bargain. 





EXTRAORDINARY CREDULITY. 


Some months since, among a detachment of the 
second queen's royal regiment of foot, quartered 
at Lanesborough, (county Longford,) was a soldier, 
by name Matthew Lally ; during his stay there it 
is thought that he made himself intimately ae- 
quainted with the occurrences that had taken 
place among the small farmers and landholders in 
a district called the Callows, in the parish of 
Rathcline ; for on his return to head quarters he 
obtained a furlough and at once proceeded to the 
Callows ; and entering the house of a snug small 
farmer, named Lally, declared, to the utter aston- 
ishment of the old couple, that he was their son, 
whom they buried on a certain day sixteen years 
before. On their expressing their incredulity, he 
asked them if their son, whom they supposed 
dead, had not a mark on him. They said he had, 
on his breast ; on which he opened his clothes and 
showed them such a mark. Some of the neigh- 
bors coming in, he called them by their names, 
and told them of circumstances attending his mock 
funeral, and of the exact “ offerings’ each of 
them gave for masses to be said for the repose of 
his soul. But to make assurance doubly sure, he 
insisted on his grave being searched, and his cof- 
fin taken out, which, when opened, contained not 
** the remains of humanity crumbling into dust and 
ashes,’’ but a log of wood. 

He then informed them that he was spirited 





away by the ‘ good people’’ or the fairies ; that 
he remained for thirteen years among them, and 


‘though he married a high-up lady, was sent on 
earth for a season, with directions to go into the 
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army and learn the new light infantry exercise, 
and to effect this object he enlisted in the 2d or 
queen’s. He related to the assembled multitude 
the fate of many of their friends and relatives, 
whom he had met “ in the hours of fairy revel.”’ 
Satisfied now as to his being their son, he was 
treated as such by his bewildered parents, and 
presents from all around were showered upon him. 
All went on pleasant enough till one morning his 
new mother asked him to assist his father in the 
operation of planting cabbages. He willingly as- 
sented, declaring that he did not know how long 
he would be allowed to remain. After digging 
with his father for some time, the old man went 
in for a moment to light his pipe, and on his re- 
turn the soldier had vanished—he was nowhere 
to be seen—none saw him pass. 

Months rolled on, the fairy man was nearly for- 
gotten, when, to the surprise and delight of all, he 
again darkened his afflicted parents’ door. He 
then said he had gone a long journey over the 
seas, with his patrons, the fairies, and that to his 
surprise he found himself in Mexico, teaching the 
soldiers of that kingdom the light infantry exer- 
cise, to resist the better the Americans then in- 
vading them; for ‘ it was told him he should be 
rich by the fairies.’’ So satisfied were the Mex- 
icans with his instructions, they loaded him with 
riches, and now he should return to his regiment 
with money to purchase his discharge. 

He proceeded to Athlone, and told the com- 
manding officer that he was involuntarily absent— 
that he could not depend on his not being called away 
again, and, tendering the purchase of his discharge, 
declared the queen would get four better men for 
£20; the rules of the service would not allow 
this, so he was ordered to be tried by court mar- 
tial. 

Of the proceedings before the court we are not 
aware; but this we have heard, that he brought 
several witnesses from the Callows to prove the 
truth of the foregoing statement, and to swear they 
saw him dead and buried, and had paid the ‘* offer- 
ings’ over him. What the sentence was to be 
has not transpired; for on the minutes of the 
trial aud the extraordinary tale being submitted to 
the secretary of war, he, believing the man to be 
insane, ordered him, on paying for it, to be dis- 
charged ; and, though we consider him ‘ more 
kunave than fool,” still her majesty was fortunate 
to get rid of one of her bad bargains. He re- 
turned to the Callows, assuming the fairy-man, 
foretelling events, and promising cures, thereby 
extracting monty from the credulous, infatuated 
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added to his notoriety. Some short time since a 
very honest respectable man in his station of life, 
named Corrigan, steward to James Rorke, Esq., 
J. P. of Corina, county Longford, married the 
widow of a publican named Killian, who had died 
suddenly some time ago at the cross roads of Liss- 
glassick, three miles from Callymahon, on the road 
to Longford. Corrigan proved an excellent hus- 
band, and, what was most creditable to him, an 
exemplary stepfather, for he lodged all the money 
he got with the widow of Killian, about two hun- 
dred pounds, to the credit of her children by her 
first husband, in the bank of Longford, and it was 
natural to augur that many happy days were yet 
in store for him, had not the fairy man crossed his 
path. 

On Saturday, the 17th of this month, he went 
to Mr. Rorke’s farm, beyond the town of Long- 
ford, for a load of hay, leaving one of his step- 
daughters to transact business in Longford mar- 
ket; on his return he heard with indignation that 
his step-daughter, hearing of the fame of the fairy 
soldier, (then in the town of Longford,) and im- 
pelled by a curiosity innate to her sex, had given 
the fairy half a crown to know the fate of her fa- 
ther. Lally told her that he had met with him in 
** fairy land,”’ and promised to restore him to her 
and to life; but before he could do so he should 
send her step-father in his place. On Corrigan 
hearing this, he denounced Lally as an impostor, 
and abused him for obtaining money in such a 
manner; but, nothing abashed or ashamed, the 
fairy soldier told him he had revelations to make 
to him, and, struck by his manner, they went into 
a public house, where they remained closeted to- 
gether; after Corrigan came out, he stretched 
himself on the load of hay, was driven toward 
home, and when within a short distance of his 
own house, rolled off the hay, and fell with vio- 
lence to the ground, and was carried home insen- 
sible. 

On Sunday ‘‘ he was himself again,”’ but the 
fairy man sent word that ‘* his doom was sealed.”’ 
On Monday, the 10th, an effusion of the sernm ou 
the brain caused his spirit to depart, and on 
Wednesday he was buried quietly, without an in- 
quest, as the fairy man said if any operation should 
be performed on him he could not return Mr. Kil. 
lian the original. 

The authorities ought to interfere with this im- 
postor, as he is obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, and reviving in the country an almost 
exploded superstition which for centuries held pos- 
session of the mind of the lower orders of the 
people of Ireland. — Westmeath (Ireland) Guardian. 





A tragic affair we have now to recount has 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 25, 1843. 

Tue celebration of the 4th instant in the 
United States has been particularly noticed in the 
Paris journals. It is pronounced just that you 
should rejoice in your real independence and 
matchless prosperity. I observe that the epithet 
glorious is admitted for the Mexican war. Nota 
few of your grumblers may live to see and ac- 
knowledge the incalculable value of your territorial 
acquisitions. Humboldt’s conversations with me, 
last winter, respecting the importance of California 
and New Mexico to our republican empire, made 
a deep impression. He thought those provinces 
proper, lawful, necessary, gain. His authoritative 
opinions must have been transmitted to Washing- 
ion, and may have been published. 

We seem to be returning, in this capital, to some 
order and confidence. The theatres—at length re- 
opened, by means of subsidies from the public treas- 
ury—are, if not crowded, measurably frequented. 
On the stage, all efforts are made to please the 
world ; numberless new pieces are tendered ; audar 
paupertas—revolution-peunry—has set hundreds 
of additional play-wrights to desperate work. Peo- 
ple are invited to go to the play-houses as a pat- 
riotic contribution. Paris, quoth the National, 
has a reputation to retrieve ; her drama is a mate- 
rial part of her supremacy. A reduction of the 
troops stationed to guard the national assembly is 
deemed another good sign. Three battalions of 
the line, a park of artillery, and a piquet of dragoons 
only remain; they have hitherto bivouacked, but 
are about to enter barracks prepared for them in 
the immediate neighborhood. The military forces, 
or garrison, of the Hotel de Ville is, however, 
augmented by two companies. There are now 
twenty tents. Many workmen are employed, 
through the sinks of different streets diverging 
from the Hotel, in filling up the mines which the 
insurgents dug for the purpose of blowing up the 
edifice and the garrison in and about it. Among 
the innocent attroupements, within the few days 
past, was one of the contributors to the saving 
funds (several thousands at a time) in the Rue 
Coq-Heron, seeking certificates for the exchange 
of their deposits for government stock ; they lose 
very little, much less than the holders of the ex- 
chequer-bills. The assemblage looked like the 
heginving of an émeute. So, yesterday, did one 
of seven or eight hundred criers of journals—men, 
women and children—on the Goldsmith’s quay, 
in the vieinity of the prerecture of police. Their 
object was to obtain special license to exercise 
their profession in the streets. Martial law has 


ammunition and cannon-cartridge, moving heav- 
ily in the direction of the sublime fortress, Mont 
Valérien, which commands the western quarter, 
with a strong escort of cavalry and infantry. On 
the same day, the visitors from Paris to the camp 
at Canonville could not have been less than thirty 
thousand, for a splendid review. 

Your election canvass having waxed hot and 
passionate, we are afraid to touch your newspapers. 
What abuse of each others’ candidates! If a 
tythe of it could be substantiated, how dreadful 
the way in which your affairs would be adminis- 
tered! A president, a monster, whether demo- 
erat or whig! Obloquy of men who have filled 
your highest places of trust and honor is really 
painful—of men who have served the country 
with vigor, capacity and repute. The American 
at a distance, subject to no party heats or aims, 
cannot recognize his old and honored acquaintance. 
Are not the nationa] institutions and character— 
are not the people, so earnestly invoked and 
courted—struck in the points of intelligence, or 
patriotism, or morality, when such blows are 
levelled at the former or recent objects of their 
favor and the instruments of the national judg- 
ment and power! It ought not to be concealed 
that the speeches in congress for and against the 
candidates for the presidentship give scandal, and 
injure the American republic in this quarter of the 
globe. Decorum, legislative independence, the 
proper legislative functions and employment of 
time, forbid, it is thought, all partisanship of the 
kind. Members of congress, moreover, are re- 
garded as out of place, in conventions for nominat- 
ing presidents, from whom in case of success they 
may obtain offices. The constitutional policy of 


excluding from congress all persons holding office 
seems to be thus counteracted. Looking for presi- 
dential favor may beget more subserviency than 


would the liability to be removed from an executive 
post. I do but repeat the strictures printed here. 

The Journal des Débats, of the 22d inst., 
contains the 7th study (nearly four columns) of 
M. Chevalier’s Studies on the Constitution of the 
United States. Its topics are on political colonial 
history, the formation and general nature of the 
American constitutions, and the peculiarities of 
our system of union. He appears to have recti- 
fied a little his first notion of the predominance of 
federalism which he inferred from the term con- 
gress ; perhaps he has adverted to the import of 
the phrase Union, and to the E pluribus unum, 
on our flag. Some one may have remarked to 
him that the first resolution adopted by the con- 
vention of 1787, was ‘‘a national government 


cially informed if the three days of July are to be | legislature, judiciary, and executive.” The ob- 
celebrated ; the presumption is in the negative. | ject was fully and happily accomplished, beyond : 
The republican party, under Louis Philippe, al-|the hopes of its staunchest advocates. M. Chev- : 
a ways abetted the celebration. The government |alier argues that the success of our system is not 
: proceeds with the regular armament of the de-|due so much to its intrinsic excellence, as to the 
tached forts—a measure which the opposition | principles, lights, and habits of the people at the ; 
4 would uot allow before February. The day be-| period ofits birth. He supposes that it is not ap- 
rd fore yesterday we saw thirty wagons laden with| plicable to nations not duly enlightened and 
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trained. He cites the failure, in Mexico, of our 
model. But it is the only one, after all, to mould 
a nation to freedum, to open the path and the 
mind to knowledge and order. He celebrates the 
individual self-reliance of the Americans, their re- 
spectful treatment of the sex, their homage to re- 
ligion, their temperate use of universal suffrage. 
He pronounces the mechanism and doctrine of the 
constitution of the Union to be perfect. 

The Constitutionnel has lately given us a long 
article on present American politics. It pretends 
to relate what passed in the Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia conventions ; treats the democratic candi- 
date as mediocrities, the whig as worthies ; Gen- 
eral Cass as the rival of Mr. Van Buren in the 
former Baltimore convention—Mr. Van Buren as 
now the implacable enemy of Cass for having 
caused his miscarriage. It informs us that the ex- 
president has accepted the nomination of the Utica 
convention, simply to retaliate—to destroy (as he 
does) the general’s chance. These tactics it be- 
lieves to be a mortal blow to the democratic party. 
It accuses General Cass of having capitulated en- 
tirely to the slaveholding interest ; it boasts of 
having predicted that, ere long, the United States 
would be divided into two parties solely—the ad- 
versaries and partisans of slavery, and that this 
question would dissolve the Union. ‘‘ Abolition- 
ism,"’ it adds, “is a persevering and tenacious 
sect, which lends itself to arrangements and com- 
binations—which readily enlists in the service of 
personal ambition, but never lets go its hold— 
never ceases to pursue its purpose. It has seized 
on half the democratic party; it will be a per- 
petual lever of discord in that party ; it will con- 
stantly widen the breach between the Barnburners 
and their old friends, until, at length, they will 
throw themselves into the arms of their old foes, 
the whigs; then the sect will have achieved the great 
division mentioned above.”” Perhaps, this sample 
of foreign speculation deserves notice as warning. 

The committee of the national assembly are 
now engaged in hearing and discussing the 
reports of the delegates of the fifteen standing 
committees of that body. We cannot expect the 
final draft to be submitted before the 12th of next 
month, and it is probable that the representatives 
will not agree on an instrument before the begin- 
ning of September. Iam glad to perceive that 
the interest of the assembly and the public, in the 
matter, gradually increases. Highly animated. if 
not tempestuous, debates are anticipated. An 
eminent member of the réunion of the Palais 
Royal (consisting of representatives) furnished 
yesterday a statement of its numbers—256 sub- 
scribers—and of its fundamental principles—uni- 
versal suffrage, a single chamber or legislative body, 
a single elective and responsible executive, and 
a guaranty of the right of labor. ‘It supports 
General Cavaignac, because it has full faith in the 
honesty of his intentions.”” The chairman of the 
committee on the constitution, Cormenin, is the 
sturdiest and most influential objector to a senate, 
yet, last week, he held, in committee, this 


language: ‘‘A number of the representatives 
wish that the assembly should, itself, appoint the 
president of the republic. 1 was sure of this be- 
forehand. What French assembly is it that 
would not deem itself privileged to do anything 
and everything* The representatives make the 
Jaws, and annul them, and go so far as to make 
and unmake themselves. But because they man- 
ufacture laws and constitutions at will—ours for 
example—tant bien que mal, (at hap-hazard,) that 
is not a reason why they should arrogate to them- 
selves, under color of omnipotence, the nomination 
of all that it is possible in the world to nominate, 
a president included.” A statesman with this 
opinion and knowledge of single French assem- 
blies, might desire a senate as a check. If the 
appointment of the executive should not be direct- 
ly devolved on the assembly, the several réunions 
of representatives will interlope like your conven- 
tions, and plead the same necessity with reference 
to any choice by the people. Cormenin, I pre- 
sume, has not opened Judge Story’s work on our 
constitution ; his ideas, however, are really iden- 
tical with this passage. ‘‘ In governments purely 
republican, the tendency of the representatives to 
absorb every other authority is almost irresistible. 
They are but too apt to imagine that they are the 
people themselves ; and they betray strong symp- 
toms of impatience and even disgust at the least 
resistance from any other quarter. They seem to 
think the exercise of its proper rights, by the ex- 
ecutive or the judiciary, to be a breach of their 
privilege, and an impeachment of their wisdom.” 
Hence the indispensableness of independence and 
security for both the latter; and of a sensie asa 
rampart. 

General Bedeau was thought, yesterday, to be 
dangerously ill from his wound—a ball through the 
left thigh. To-day, the medical report is less 
unfavorable. He is but forty-four years of age, 
and signalized himself in all the main battles and 
operations in Algeria. I have heretofore men- 
tioned his superior civie abilities. The Gazette 
de France, (legitimist,) of yesterday evening, 
says—* Since the accession of President Cavaig- 
nac, there is a notable incursion of the army into 
the sphere of government. The generals engross 
all functions and all control : by means of martial 
law they substitute themselves for the judicial 
power ; the maxim, cedunt arma toga, was never 
more memorably reversed. Since the 23d of 
June, epaulets reign and govern at Paris and 
throughout France ; it is worse than during the 
imperial regime; we had then a military chief, but 
the authorities and administration were more civil 
than military. To the present distribution and 
cast of power, and extension of the military forces, 
there is wanting only a Cromwell to take advan- 
tage of circumstances to render the present organ- 
ization definitive, and usurp the whole national 
sovereignty and potency.’’ Monsieur Cabet, in 
his Populaire of the 23d inst., breaks out more 
censoriously and boldly. ‘* Martial law is the 
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and conquest ; it is despotism for some, and sla- 
very for others; it is the suspension of law and 
civilization ; it is a disgrace and humiliation for 
France. What outcries everybody raised against 
Louis Philippe’s martial law! and it is the re- 
public which, four months after its birth, prolongs 
this law, though insurrection be quelled, to defend 
republicans against republicans. Oh, Cavaignac ! 
Cavaignac ! why are you not here to speak to your 
brother?’? The general's defunct brother was a 
supreme radical. ‘Though these two journals ex- 
claim and rail against the military spirit and com- 
plexion of the government and martial law, it is 
quite certain that all the substantial and moderate 
classes dread the removal of them, and deprecate 
any change for the present. Regimentals and 
summary justice are, indeed, entirely in the as- 
cendant, everywhere, over the b/ouse uniform and 
terrorism, and infinitely preferred ! 


Paris, 26th July, 1848. 

M. Marrast, the ex-mayor and newly elected 
president of the assembly, is to report the com- 
mittee’s constitution, and explain why a senate 
was excluded. He is the fourth speaker of the 
assembly in two and a half months. He took the 
chair, and delivered his inaugural address on Mon- 
day. He has in his pocket (the world affirms) his 
appointment as ambassador to the court of London. 
When editor of the National, he granted no quar- 
ters to the British government. It might be im- 
agined repugnant to the comity of governments to 
send to Lord Palmerston one whose vials of wrath 
were so often emptied on his lordship in particular. 
The National contrived an apotheosis for another, 
Dornes—for eight years a colleague of Marrast in 
the editorship—and the latter embalmed, in his 
address, the defunct Dornés, who died of the ir- 
titation of a wound, comparatively slight, which 
he received in endeavoring to parley with the in- 
surgents at one of the barricades. 
described him ‘‘ at once austere and mild, devoted 
as friendship, intrepid as courage, and inflexible 
as principle.” This smacks of Lamartine’s man- 
nerism. 

The National could not fail to laud the head of 
its dynasty, thus—‘‘ M. Marrast, scarcely recovered 
from his illness, presided over the assembly on the 
23d, for the first time. In the outset, let us be 
permitted to say, M. Marrast possesses precious 
qualifications ; his keen and vivacious intelligence, 
his experience in parliamentary discussions, will 
exert a salutary influence. Unless his physical 
powers should prove inadequate, he will show 
himself worthy of the honorable confidence which 
the assembly has manifested,’ &c. But Lamar- 
tine’s organ, Le Bien Public, rather quizzes the 
chief :—‘* M. Armand Marrast is a charming presi- 
dent. He installed himself in the chair with a 
grace quite Athenian. He assumed at once the air 
and tone of command ; he spoke to the officers of 
the house like a Napoleon to his aids. In a word, 
the début of the ex-editor of the National was 
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quite satisfactory. He was no longer the biting 
and spirituel journalist whom we have so often ad- 
mired, and whose parliamentary sketches disturbed 
the pillows of the old ministerial deputies: let him 
not, however, forget his leading articles.”’ 

On the same day, a report came from the com- 
mittee on Louis Napoleon Bonaparte’s election, in 
Corsica, to the assembly: it suggested a postpone- 
ment of decision. But the president read aloud 
a letter from the prince, resigning the seat. The 
resignation pleased the auditory by its modest and 
patriotic tenor. He says— 


Without renouncing the honor of being one day 
representative of the people, I think I ought to wait 
to return to my country until my presence in France 
cannot in any manner serve as a pretext to the en- 
emies of the republic. I trust that my disinterest- 
edness will prove the sincerity of my patriotism. 
I wish then that they who accuse me of ambition 
may be convinced of their error. 


The Union (a leading legitimist paper) has 
this paragraph :—‘t We copied M. Bonaparte’s 
letter from the original. It is laden with erasures. 
He wrote ambition with an e; and a stenographer 
remarked—‘ You must now be satisfied that he 
does not know what ambition is.’ Let us add that 
the word had been forgotten. It was interlined.’’ 
The National perseveres in handling the prince 
with severity and sarcasm :—‘‘ The assembly re- 
ceived his resignation with as much indifference as 
it would have decided his admission. He was, 
indeed, only a pretext, and how long does a pre- 
text endure? Less time than is required to come 
from London to fall at Boulogne.”” The Nationa! 
being supreme when the ery of Vive Napoleon was 
raised last month, felt particularly jealous of the 
Louis’ aspirations, and has not forgiven him. 

The minister of finance announced, on Monday 
afternoon, that he had accomplished an amicable 
bargain for the Lyons railroad to Paris, with the 
company —subject to the ratification of the assem- 
bly. This will be accorded. It is confidently pre- 
dicted that all the railroad companies will, before 
six months have elapsed, solicit the government to 
do the same with them. The stocks of all have 
somewhat advanced in consequence. The minister 
had, on Saturday, revealed the awful necessities 
of the treasury—a deficit of two hundred and fifty 
millions of franes (250 millions)—to be supplied 
by the Ist of January next. All the sources of 
regular revenue were sadly diminished. He now 
communicated his device and arrangement for a 
loan, of which the minimum is a hundred and 
seventy-five millions. He borrows from the con- 
tractors (chiefly bankers) for the last loan of the 
Orleans monarchy, two hundred and fifty millions, 
which the revolution of February disabled them 
from paying according to the stipulations; or it 
afforded them a pretext for non-compliance. They 
had deposited an earnest of nearly twenty millions, 
which the minister could treat as forfeited ; but he 
surrenders it to them, and creates for them thirteen 
millions (stocks) at five per cent., at the rate of 
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them about a hundred and seventy-five millions. 
They are to pay in monthly instalments. A 
member remarked that, with the surrender of the 
earnest of twenty millions, and of six months’ in- 
terest thereon, the rate would be as low as 66. 
The minister is a practical man, an honest fellow, 
and it may be worth while to translate for you his 
reply as reported in the Moniteur :—‘* The nego- 
tiation I adopted was the only feasible one of any 
promise. We were told that we might do some- 
thing in England. President Cavaignac, as well 
as myself, attempted it. We ascertained that the 
overtures nade to us were not substantial, not ac- 
ceptable ; that we should expose—all in vain— 
French credit to a miscarriage. Moreover, I must 
confess to you that the offers were not at all se- 
ductive—not in the least—not in the least; and, 
even at the rates mentioned, success was quite 
deubtful. We abandoned that scheme ; and, even 
if we could have succeeded, we would have ab- 
stained, because we thought that, above all, France 
ought to show that she had faith in herself. The 
loan was, then, to be achieved in France ; it was 
her duty to evince that she did not fear to lend to 
the republic. This being done, credit may revive 
everywhere for us ; meanwhile, it is a good thing 
to have some credit. But, if we had appealed to 
French capitalists generally, there was little chance 
of success, or danger of failure, in an extreme 
emergency. No new company could be formed 
to lend us cash; none would have been able to 
make us a bid; and, if the case had been different, 
the terms would have been harder than those we 
have accepted. We were therefore compelled to 
resort to the old lenders. Ido not deny that the 
real rate is below 75; it is, in fact, 65 franes 25 
centiines. That was the best that could be done.” 
He candidly avowed, also, that a further loan— 
further creations of stock—would, perhaps, be 
necessary. The government reserved the power 
to propose them. The assembly must not be de- 
ceived ; it must take care not to incur new neces- 
sities of expenditure, or to vote appropriations, 
without being sure that the means were attainable 
by the treasury department. The bill passed. 
The National deals kindly with the contractors, 
but these are the same men whom it used to de- 
nounce on every occasion as /oup-cerviers—wolves, 
vultures, cormorants. In some of the journals, the 
minister is twitted with having been influenced by 
esprit de corps in favor of his brother bankers. 
They will soon pass off the stock. The average 
exchange quotation of the five per cer's is seventy- 
seven. Stock juggling and jobbing is at least as 
well understood here as in any other market. 
New emissions would bring down the quotations. 
The floating debt is now, however, reduced to 
three hundred millions of frances, not liable to im- 
mediate demand. Our revolutionary writers and 
spouters urge French intervention in Italy, and 
even in the Danubian principalities where the Rus- 
sians and Turks united are throwing down a card- 
republic of which the constitution was framed in 
Paris. The Austrians are represented to be ear- 


nest for the reconquest of the Italian provinces, and 
would fight the French rather than yield the 
Venetian, if any. War is the worst danger for 
the French finances. The present loan would not 
be paid up. No foreign booty is now accessible, 
as it was for the old revolution and for Napoleon. 

Nearly all the French cities and townships are 
petitioning the assembly for license to increase 
their local taxation. You must annex the view, 
which I send you, of the last French eustom-house 
returns—translated from the Constitutionnel. Fis- 
cal expedients are multiplied to stimulate exporta- 
tion, and create internal demand. Postal reform 
is to be tried. Peace abroad, and political and 
social order at home, are the only efficacious reme- 
dies for the portentous ills and perils which France 
has inflicted on herself. The minister of finance 
imputes the deficiencies and difficulties of his de- 
partment to malversation and waste under the 
Orleans dynasty; but courtesy and fraternity 
obliged him to spare his predecessors since Feb- 
ruary, and to pretermit the fact that the dynasty 
of the National and its protégés, in seizing all 
power and place, thought only of dividing and dis- 
tributing the spoil, instead of addressing themselves 
to the rectification of the abuses of the antecedent 
rule. 

The municipal elections, by universal suffrage, 
are soon to be held throughout the interior ; those 
of the capital are postponed for particular regula- 
tion. It is feared that the people will not repair 
to the polls, though every topic of exhortation be 
exhausted by the conservative republicans and the 
legitimists, who seek to raise a force of sound pro- 
vincial authority, as a check to Paris and a control 
for the general political elections when these may 
next occur. ‘‘ Our experiment of a republic, and 
new correspondent institutions and manners,” say 
they, “is only beginning. The cannon of June 
beat down the insurrection—you know at what 
cost—but it did not solve the problem, political 
and social, which was raised in February. We 
must put the lovers of order and true liberty in the 
legal posts that defend society ; the municipalities, 
well filled, on the whole circumference, and in the 
centres of the interior, may render impossible the 
final triumph of anarchy. Let us demand pro- 
vincial franchises from the assembly—for the weal 
of all France, and for the security of Paris herself. 
She cannot be safe from anarchical coup de mains 
until the demagogues see that France is not to be 
captured in the capital.” 





Paris, 27 July, 1848. 


We enjoy temperate and beautiful weather. 
The earth teems with food. Providence is un- 
usually bountiful ; man remains perverse. Europe, 
bewildered, distressed, divided, impoverished, is 
in mighty transition—to what, no one can tell. 
French readers lend all attention to the intelligence 
from Ireland. It is universally predicted that in- 
surrection must fail, and aggravate every grief. 





The Constitutionnel observes— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


It may be said that never any insurrection had 
Jess chance of success. England is tranquil, her 
government can dispose freely of all her forces, and 
oue half of the Irish population is ready to fall on 
the other. It is impossible to deplore too much 
the folly of a set of madmen who, without any 
result being possible, and notwithstanding the dis- 
avowal of nearly the whole population, want to 
throw their country into civil war, Every one un- 
derstands that an insurrection cannot but lead to 
the extermination of those who may take part in it, 
and that it will cause Ireland to lose a part of the ad- 
vantages gained by O'Connell, in obliging the English 
governinent to replace Ireland under military rule. 
England has already made immense sacrifices dur- 
ing the last three years in favor of Ireland; the 
English ministry was ready to impose on the par- 
liament new sacrifices, and had entered frankly on 
the path of reparation. ‘The senseless agitation of 
Messrs. Meagher and O'Brien has come and par- 
alyzed the good intentions of the ministry, and ag- 
gravated the evils of Ireland. The country of 
O'Connell will soon leara by cruel experience all 
the extent of the loss which she has had in the 
great man for whom young Ireland is preparing 
auch bloody funeral obsequies. 

The King of Naples has suppressed the insur- 
rection in Calabria; he protests against the elec- 
tion of a king of Sicily, and is said to be preparing 
an expedition against the island, of eighteen or 
twenty thousand men. British and French squad- 
rons are before Palermo. Amsterdam has been 
threatened with émeutes, and Holland groans under 
increasing taxation. The German national assem- 
bly, at Frankfort, having decreed the separation 
of Limburg from Holland, his Dutch majesty pro- 
tests, and establishes martial law at Maestricht, 
with a view to defence, and the suppression of the 
ferment in the whole province. There are no 
definite accounts from the seat of war in northern 
Italy, on which reliance can be placed. The po- 
litical horizon of Rome was overcast; the pope 
struggling with the war party, and the liberalism 
that would deprive the holy see of its temporal 
dominion. General Oudinot has left Paris for his 
army of the Alps, but not to pass the mountains 
with a force recently much diminished. A com- 
putation, seemingly exact, exhibits an annual total 
expenditure of seven hundred millions of francs for 
the military establishment of France, including the 
national guards and other armed corps of every 
description. The direct taxes yield, for this year, 
only four hundred and twenty-two millions. 

The proceedings of the national assembly, yes- 
terday and the day before, are fraught with inter- 
est: the comprehensive bill of restraints on clubs 
was the main subject. When the committee’s re- 
porter suggested that it might have consisted of a 
single line—* All clubs (political) are prohibited,”’ 
a chorus sounded from the floor—*‘ That ‘s what we 
want.” The mountain struggled fiercely against 
the bill: so many amendments were offered in 
both sittings, that it has been twice referred back 
to the committee. 
a large and determined majority. Secret societies 
are utterly proscribed, under severe penalties. Let 





It will pass this afternoon. by | ivie of the writer is polished and scholar-like. The 


the debut of the ex-editor of the National was |75 francs 5 sous, for which he will receive from 
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The Minister of the Interior —We are quite 
willing to allow the clubs to freely discuss all the 
acts of the government; we allow them to meet 
when they please, on condition of complying with 
very easy conditions, but we will not allow them 
to act in that way in which they are almost 
certain to be dangerous. (Hear, hear.) It is by 
their acting together for evil purposes that the clubs 
are objectionable. We all here, in this very hall, 
have beheld an example of what the clubs can do 
when acting under one influence. (Loud cries of 
Hear, hear.) We admit every kind of fair diseus- 
sion, but we will not allow a government to exist 
within a government (cheers;) we will not permit 
the right of meeting to degenerate into license. 
(Renewed cheers.) All citizens may discuss their 
affairs, private or public, and may draw up and pre- 
sent petitions, but we cannot permit communica- 
tions to take place between clubs which may lead 
to danger. Hence the government is fully deter- 
mined to insist on the present article. (Loud ap- 
probation. ) 

Dupin, senior.—When every citizen is permitted 
to enter into a society called a club, and when no 
other limit is opposed to their proceedings than that 
they shall not attack the state and public morality, 
certainly that must be considered as much freedom 
as any one can desire. When the idea is to form 
a club, a declaration must be made. When it is to 
form a secret society, which will explain the rea- 
son of its existence, an authorization is necessary. 
Do not, gentlemen, allow a crevice to exist in the 
Jaw through which secret societies may pass; for 
they will then exist under the shelter of a falsehood, 
and secret societies will not cease for want of lying. 
A republican government is more exposed than any 
other to seeret societies; those who have founded 
this government must not allow themselves to be 
attacked and overthrown by the very same means 
they themselves adopted to effect their purpose. 
(General laughter.) 


M. Thiers has submitted his report from the 
committee on Proudhon’s proposition to extort from 
all proprietors a third of their revenues. The su- 
perior statesman has exploded socialism in this 
manifesto, which occupies nearly six and a half 
columns of the largest journal. It was heard by 
the assembly with greedy ear, and fervidly ap- 
proved. Cavaignac emphatically expressed his 
concurrence and thanks. The Bank of France 
lends ten millions of francs to the municipal 
administration of Paris. Stocks declined yester- 
day—the five per cents to 724; exchequer-bills 
were negotiated at 18 per cent. discount. Money 
scarce ; much specie still hoarded ; some revival of 
business. The octroi on meat is restored, to give 
six millions of francs to the city-chest. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


The Battle of Buena Vista, with the Operations of the 
** Army of Occupation,” §c. By Carr. James 
H. Carterton. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
Tus work exhibits a faithful picture of the cel- 

ebrated battle of Buena Vista, and fornishes a 

stirring narrative of that memorable action. The 


work will be read with interest by those who wish 
to know about the realities of war—its horrors and 


me quote two passages of the debate for you:— | direful casualties, its toi!s as wel! as its triumphs. 
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rrospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 

uded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of 7’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to he informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

irs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensalJe in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of chea Kesvetare it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnotwing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly oe the imagination, and 
"y a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Litrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

‘ — paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 


Four copies for . $20 00 
—<- = . $40 00 
Twelve“ ‘* - $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We hind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
a ram there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age cousists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspaper 
postage, (ldcts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 





containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasnineTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 








